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A brilliant new novel, replete with interest, entitled 
“TO RIGHT THE WRONG,” 


by Eona Lyauu, author of ** Donovan,” ‘* Knight Errant,” 
“We Two,” ete., will begin in the next number of Harren’s 
BazaR 





AN LASTER BONNET. 
TOTHING so sweet will you chance to mect, 
I pledge you my word upon it, 
As Molly here, who hasn't a peer 
In her love of an Easter bonnet. 


And isn't it strange how fashions change, 
And after their day is over, 

Come tripping back, on the same old track, 
Like timothy after clover? 


A love of a hat, as sweet as that, 
Hiding a dimple as flirty, 
Her gravdmother wore, on the old South Shore, 
"Way back in eighteen thirty. 
Marearet E. SANGSTER. 


LAST YEARS GOWNS. 

JAS it ever happened to you to lay aside a favorite 
] gown in the autumn with the comment: ‘‘There! 
this is little the worse for wear. It is, in fact, in ex- 
cellent order, and it will be all right to wear again 
next spring. I'll be saved one anxiety, and will not 
need to exert myself on that score. This gown will 
be just as pretty and stylish next year as it is now!” 

And then, has it not also happeved that, after the 
lapse of months, you have gone with great confidence 
to your wardrobe, and taken down, aud shaken out, 
and held up to the light, and tried on—oh, final and 
critical test!—your gown of a previous season? Yes, 
it was still pretty and modish, in a way. The fabric 
retained its lustre; the touch of the artistic dress- 
maker was still visible in hem and fold and trimming. 
But stylish—whatever that adjective strictly means— 
stylish it was no longer. 

The sleeves, forinstance. You thought them quite 
large enough last year, and you had not a question 
as to their suiting your figure and setting off your 
rounded proportions and graceful curves. What 
ails them now? You compare them with a ravish- 
ing model from Paris, given in your Bazar, and lo! 
the ample puffs and graceful droops and fascinating 
air of this year’s fashion are altogether lacking. 
What about the skirt? Nothing could have induced 
you a year ago to let the modiste make you a skirt 
of such generous circumfereuce—such impressive 
diameter. This, with its slender grace, its swaying 
fall, its clingiug outlines, and unobtrusive elegance, 
met every demand of taste, and harmonized with 
your ideas of what was the appropriate attire of a 
gentlewoman. But the season has changed, and you 
have changed your point of view with it. Last 
year’s gown is—last year’s gown. And it must be 
made over, its old individuality must be sacrificed, 
and it must take on another look, if you are to wear 
it in comfort. Nobody, unless she be a very excep- 
tional person, is quite happy or able to appear at her 
best unless she is satisfied that her costume is 4 la 
mode, conforming to the demands of current styles. 

This is one among many uses of a fashion journal. 
It shows you bow to dress well at the least expen- 
diture of time, thought, and money. It gives you 
ideas. It not only tells you precisely how to order 
your new gowns, but it enables you, if you wish to 
save expense, and to have money in hand for other 
purposes—such as the children’s education, the sub- 
scription to the library, the purchase of tickets for 
the concert or the play—to do all these things, and 
to look comme il faut in a renovated last year’s 
gown. 


A VISION OF SPRING. 


yh a winter so long and rigorous as the one which 
is just taking its departure from these coasts, the eyes 
turn wistfully to discern, if baply they may, the signs of 
spring. In the country the-coy approaches of the genial 
season are marked in the breaking up of ice-bound streams 
and the rushing of swollen floods, in the flushing of the 
landscape;*he gold-green glimmer of the new leaves, the 
return of the birds to their old haunts, the progress of spring 
work on the farm in its familiar routine, and the awakening 
of the world of flowers. Anemones, violets, arbutus—how 
the sweet names thrill us with the sweet sense of fragrance 
and the sweet remembrance of beauty! 


“God does not send us strange flowers every year. 
When the spring winds blow through the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same sweet faces.” 


To dwellers in towns the vision of spring is a sort of rare 
enchantment, a lure that wooes one to escape from bricks 
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and mortar, and feel tne earth again beneath his feet, as in 
far-off childish days. Happy that citizen who spent boy- 
hood in the up-country, on some bleak New England farm, 
and who in counting-room and office, on the wharf and in 
the shop, keeps in mind the old sunny kitchen, the apple- 
trees in the orchard, the little school-house on the bare hill- 
side! 

Spring has a deeper meaning forever to those who have 
known her year by year in the wide green country. 

The florists’ windows at this season are a picture which 
one is reluctant to pass without long lingering looks. Rosvs, 
jonquils, carnations, mignovette, lilies of-the-valley,in sheaves 
and banks and throngs, great annunciation lilies with their 
hint of Easter in every breath, palms with the desert freedom 
in their green luxuriance, ferns shy and shadowy as the for- 
ests which they love, violets in such lavish profusion that 
one scarcely grasps the fact that they are counted one by 
ove, though massed by the hundreds—all this splendid dis- 
play crowns our Easter-tide in town with a royal magnifi- 
cence. 

Rivalling the florists’, the dry-goods windows are sur- 
passingly attractive in the spring. Sheen of satin and shim- 
mer of silk, sheer purity of fleecy wool or snowy muslin, 
stuffs flowered and dotted and sprigged and barred, are 
arranged so subtly and. deftly that they suggest summer 
and the mountains and the sea. Looking into a Broadway 
window, one beholds the gay procession of the summer 
tourists, hears the music of the brass bands, the ripple of 
girlish laughter, the light beat of feet in the dance, the sweet 
persuasion of the waltz, the wind in the pines, the thunder 
of the surf. 

The exchange of gifts at Easter is almost as genera) as at 
Christmas, and there is something very beautiful and appro- 
priate in marking this period in the calendar by some tangi- 
ble token of affection, sent from hand to hand, and voicing 
the love of heart to heart. 


THE MOTHERS’ AND BABIES’ HOSPITAL. 


WEET Charity never makes a stronger appeal to the 
hearts of the benevolent than when she pleads the cause 
of suffering maternity and helpless infancy. The Mothers’ 
and Babies’ Hospital, at 218 East Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, is under the patronage of a number of -influential 
women, and since its begiuning, in 1882, it has cared for 
over two thousand five hundred mothers in the hospital and 
at the homes of the patients. 

The hospital admits at any hour, day or night, poor wo- 
men, wives of working-men out of employment, or others 
in circumstances of extreme want, who find themselves in 
need of its aid. It also sends physicians and trained nurses 
to the homes of the very poor. 

A performance for the benefit of the Mothers’ and Babies’ 
Hospital will be given on the 19th of April at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, by Miss Lawrence's 
company of players. Hrnestine,a drama in two acts, from 


_the French of D’Ennery and Clemend, will be rendered, 


succeeded by a dainty operetta by Jacques Offenbach, en- 
titled Le Mariage aux Lanternes. The chorus of the operetta 
will be assisted by the Columbia College Glee Club, and a 
peasant dance will be introduced at the close to complete the 
entertainment. It is difficult to imagine a pleasanter way 
of assisting a beautiful charity than by patronizing this 
charming performance. 


THE NEW OPERA-HOUSE. 


E ‘are always 

sure of « pas- 
sage at arms when 
Professor Prodgers 
and Mr. Van Penn- 
wyppe meet. And we 
are always sure of the 
resence of Mr. Van 
ennwyppe when avy 
event indicating a pos- 
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sible departure in the 


social world has taken place. Such an event Van Penn- 
wyPpe recognized in the formation of the company for the 
rebuilding of the Metropolitan Opera-house, and in the al- 
lotment of the thirty-five boxes, on one afternoon of Jast 
week. Why Mr. Van Pennwy pe likes to come here to dis- 
cuss these things we very readi y see, but exactly why Mrs. 
Van Twiller has always encouraged this gentleman’s visits 
was for some time a question with us. It was not, indeed, 
answered until we discovered the existence of his sister, who 
gives lessons in singing. He gives her little puffs in his pa- 
per—that we understood. Mrs. Van Twiller has one supreme 
desire in life—to help every woman she knows, and every 
one who helps that woman. 

As I have frequently observed, the Metropolitan Opera- 
house presented during the season tremendous opportunities 
to Van Penwyppe for a personal inspection of his dramatis 
persona, as it were—those who played the leading rdles in the 
social comedy he loves. But since the fire these opportunities 
have failed him. His paragraphs have lacked color—those 
little touches of realism that experience only lends. They 
have been like studio landscapes as com with sketches 
made out-of-doors. 

** The decorations,” said Van Pennwyppe, “are all to be in 
white and gold; and there's talk of an opera club, with one 
of the old assembly-rooms fitted up. Little suppers after- 
wards, little bits between acts, and all that sort of thing. 
The box-holders and their friends admitted. No more Ger- 
man opera. Abbey's to have the house. The De Resckes 
are coming, and Melba in all likelihood. Italian opera is to 
be the go. They are right, too. It’s the only thing that 
pays. 

‘* Did you ever think, sir,” said Prodgers, looking straight 
at Van Pennwy ppe through his gold-rimmed spectacles,‘ that 
the world would be a much poorer place for you and for 
me if no one in it were willing to do * a things that never 
paid? Bah! I'm tired of your word. Who cares whether 
the best things pay or not? Look at the thirty-five gentlemen 
who now constitute the opera company! I know few bet- 
ter examples of the disinterested public spirit that takes no 
thought of whether the investment of a noble purpose pays, 
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sir, or not. These gentlemen are not bent on money-getting. 
nor are they music-mad. They are simply—” 
** Look here, Professor,” Captain \ 
hearth-rug, where he had stood, now twitch 
now guawing his mustache, and now dan 
chain. ‘‘Aren’t you and your enthusiasm flying rather high?” 
The Captain had never been known to one a disinterested 
PeThe Profe veag df he Captain and 
he essor had forgotten t plain’s presence, 
roused himself with a start. He, however, made no repl 
though he shot a glance at him—sharp, piercing. It wou 
have annihilated another. He rose from his chair, and 
taking the tongs, bent to replace a fallen log. For the mo- 
ment, as he held the tongs, he looked as though he could 
have nipped with them back of the Captain's coat, and 
picking him up, have dropped him from the window; as 
women who will not stop to kill them dispose of 
beetles in summer, </or the moment tlre dear old Professor 
looked as if such an act on his part would have made him 


happy. 

But I know Professor Prodgers is right,” said Miss Van 
Auken. ‘I heard it talked overatadinncr. 1 don’t know 
the business terms about second liens and mo , but 
I do know these gentlemen hold themselves responsible with- 
out protecting their own stock in any way.” 

It was a relief to see Major Clendennin and his niece ap- 
—, The Major, by-the-bye, is the only man not irritated 

y the Captain. He never sees him. ; 


A PLEA FOR THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


te those who live ia suburban cities. in country villages, 
or in the real country itself, the kitchen-garden should 
be a place for intelligent recreation and wholesome profit. 
The rich who have servants of various kinds to minister to 
all their wants are not much interested in so homely a thing 
as a kitchen-garden, for they intrust the growing of their 
vegetables, whether in hot-houses, hot-beds, or the open 
gone. to skilled gardeners, few of whom would care to 
earn anything from an humble amateur such as the writer 
of the present articles is. I do uot write for them or for 
their employers, but rather for those who would supervise 
all of the work in their own gardens, or do a part of it. My 
own experience leads me to believe that a man in garden- 
work can get just as good and just as pleasurable excrcise as 
from horseback or bicycle riding, or even as from lawn-ten- 
nis. And garden-work does not cost nearly so much as to 
keep either a wheel or a horse. In making this statement I 
know that I am running counter to nearly all of the Ameri- 
can humorists, for there is scarcely one who has not written 
from an article to a book to prove that an amateur’s toma- 
toes cost as much in a season as a negotiable railway bond. 
These amusing exaggerations have deterred many people 
who live in the country from att-mpting to grow their own 
vegetables. They have been hurtful in this; but if they reall 
made people laugh, the writers should probably be qua. 
While many have been laughed out of the garden, many 
others have been driven out by their own ambition in at- 
tempting more in the beginning than they could attend to. 
There are a thousand enemies—weeds and worms and bugs 
—that a gardener has to contend against, and if the under- 
taking be uncomfortably large, the beginner is sure to be dis- 
couraged. We all remember how the persistent pusley near. 
ly broke the gentle heart of Mr. Charles Dudle Wasser 
when he spent that deligntful Summer in a Garden. But 
even pusley can be conquered if the gardener has not put 
under cultivation a larger area than he can properly attend 
to. 

In a space fifty by one hundred feet I venture to say that 
any man who will s an hour a day in his garden, from 
the disappearance of frost in the spring till its reappearance 
in the autumn, can raise al] the vegetables that a reasonabl 
large family can consume during that time. Is that wort 
doing or is it not? It is true that vegetables are rather chea 
in this wat: Many of plenty, and even a moderate ban 
account would not bave been much encroached upon to pay 
for all the seasonable vegetables that could be consumed by 
an ordinary family. But when you have assisted in rais- 
ing your own vegetables, and have gathered them and have 
them on your tablet, here is a kind of triple ownership in 
them that makes you relish them as you never relished vege- 
tables before. You look out for their excellences and fla- 
vors, and your palate is keenly alert to detect everything 
that is pleasant. Having your own vegetables when you are 
an amateur adds another charm to eating, and there is little 
chance that a dinner much of which has come out of your 
own garden will be gone through with in a merely perfunc- 
tory way, or go up savagely solely to appease hunger. 
The raising of vegetables, therefore, contributes to the 
growth of one of the most civilizing of all the arts—the art 
of dining well and delicately. 

When we get a little away from the great railways in the 
country, even in the villages, few other vegetables are to be 
had except those that are grown in each villager’s garden. 
Here the planning and working of a proper kitchen-garden 
is of real economic importance, and no one knows this so 
thoroughly as the village housewives. There are no neigh- 
boring markets and green-grocers to which in an emergency 
they can go for another vegetable,and so to help out a skimpy 
dinner. It is true that itinerant peddlers pass through these 
villages now and then selling the less homely fruits of the 
earth, but, as a rule, in the country villages the housewife 
must get the vegetables she needs from her own garden or 
do without them. And as a rule I firmly believe that the 
great majority do without any large variety from one year’s 
end to another. 

On real farms in this country the vegetables must certain- 
ly be grown there or the farmers’ families are sure to do 
without them. All farmers of course grow potatoes and 
cabbages and turnips and pumpkins. But very many grow 
no more than these. The truth is that nowhere is the 
kitchen-garden so sadly lected as on American farms. 
The farmer thinks that garden-truck is beneath his notice. 
and gives all his time to his fields of wheat and oats and 
corn. He will every spring, in a half-contemptuous way, 
plough up a little patch near his house and put in a few 
seeds, so that his family may have what he calls green stuff 
to eat during the summer. But he makes this insufficient 
gece. as a rule, very unskilfully, and then he rarely works 

t 


properly, so that results are scarcely ever obtained. 
e peor ve and few of them,and, very naturally, 
does not think them of great value. 


Now the persons who are most in interest in the kitchen- 
a. conmes © my Bes looking at the matter, are 
women. This is true whether the garden belong to the 
suburban amateur, the villager, or the farmer. Suburban 
women are interested in keeping the men in good bealth and 
good temper. Village housewives are interested in supply- 
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ing their tables with a variety of wholesome food, and the 
farmwives are interested in seeing that their children and 
themselves can every now and then be relieved from the 
monotonous necessity of eating salt meat and potatoes. The 
wives of the farmers have the most at stake in this matter of 
growing vegetables, for the lot of them and their families is 
a hard one from whatever stand-point it is viewed, and the 
outlook so unpleasant that the best and most ambitious of 
the young people depart for the cities so soon as they get 
their independence, and flee from the country as though it 
were a prison that they were leaving. And farm life is not, 
in its present conditions, much different from prison life. 
The hours of work are as long, the food no whit better, and 
for the larger part of the year the women and children, on 
account of the disgraceful lack of good common roads, are 
walled into their homes by mud and mire. They are almost 
as effectually shut up as though they were confined within 
stone walls and iron bars. Growing vegetables will not en- 
tirely remedy this condition, but it will ameliorate it, and it 
is the women who can do that much. If they do not do it, 
I fancy that it will be a long time before kitchen-gardeus on 
American farms are much better ordered than now. 

Some garden-work is not suitable for women to do. No 
woman in America should spade, for instance,and no Ameri- 
can man would permit his wife or sister to do such work if 
he could help it. In some other countries it is different. In 
Germany I have seen two women and a dog hitched to a 

ylough to drag it, while another woman held the handles, 
3ut we are not likely to come to that—nor yet to spading. 
Indeed, a kitchen garden should be pretty well made before 
a woman should attempt to get in her fine work. But when 
it has been made, the work of tending to it is not hard. On 
the contrary, it is pleasant and healthful, A light hoe is not 
harder to manage than an ordinary house broom, and there 
have been cases where fine ladies out of health have been 
recommended by their physicians to find health at the end 
of a broom-handle. If at the end of a broom-handle, why 
not at the end of a hoe-handle? Why not indeed? The 
broom is used in the house, the hoe in the blessed open air. 
And then the joy of watching things grow; of nursing the 
plants that sicken and threaten to die; of harvesting the 
crops and enjoying them; but, most of all, of realizing how 
marvellous are the miracles of nature, and yet how orderly! 

In these papers I hope I shall be able to persuade the sub- 
urban gentiemen-and ladies that a does not lurk 
within a kitchen-garden, but health and pleasure instead. 
And I hope to encourage the village and farm housewives 
that a good kitchen-garden is a place where recreation and 
profit can both be found—recreation that will mitigate the 
severe hardships of household toil, and a profit that will re- 
lieve the monotony of a too limited fare. 

Jno. GILMER SPEED. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ABOUT HOOP-SKIRTS. 


Ts Bazar has not wasted words or space in idle conjec- 
ture as to the revival of hoop-skirts, because it believed 
the excitement on the subject to be entirely useless. This 
belief is confirmed by the report of fashionable modistes 
who have just returned from Paris with their Easter novel- 
ties. They say the hoop-skirt ig not worn in Paris, nor will 
it be worn this season either there or here by women of fash- 
ion. Practically it does not exist in Paris, and is regarded 
by French couturiéres as the sensational suggestion of ultra- 
Aimericans and of English dealers not of the best class. 
They speak of it most sarcastically as destructive of all grace 
in dress, and they suggest a return to clinging skirts, or at 
least to those without fulness at the top, by way of contra- 
vening it. There is already a reaction against stiff and heavy 
hair-cloth interlining for supple and transparent fabrics of 
spring and summer gowns. In its place the more pliable 
crinoline lawn or foundation muslin is used, and this extends 
only to the knee, instead of to the hips as during the winter. 
There is also a tendency to revive the silk foundation skirt 
for holding this slight interlining, then attaching the outside 
skirt to the same belt, and leaving it free to fall in natural 
flowing folds to the foot, where it is finished with soft silk 
facing. And these foundation skirts are all sufficient with- 
out the aid of reeds or steels to support the feather-weight 
skirts of spring and summer dresses. 


NEW DRESS SKIRTS. 


Skirts of new French dresses are from four and a half to 
six yards wide around the foot, but fit closely at the top, the 
flare beginning below the hips, and sometimes as low as the 
knee. Of the various skirts, one most favored is shaped like 
a bell skirt down to the knee, then finished with a deep cir 
cular flounce, the whole lined with thin soft silk, without 
stiff interlining. Second is the double skirt, as of crépon 
hung ona silk foundation skirt of four gored breadths, slight- 
ly stiffened at the foot. The upper skirt, hanging from the 
belt almost to the knee, is a. half-circle about three yards 
and a half wide at the end, edged with inch-wide galloon, or 
else having an insertion of lace above «a hem; the lower skirt, 
sewed without gathers on the silk foundation under the edge 
of the upper skirt, is a whole circle about five and a half 
yards wide, trimmed to match the upper skirt. ‘The gored 
skirts most used have four breadths of the new wide-woveu 
silks or of double-width wool, or else they have nine nar- 
rower gores like that illustrated during the winter. The jin 
de siecle skirt, now called the English bell, a half circle of 
double-width material, with a single seam joining the selvages 
down the back, is again as successful as when two years ago 
it led to the introduction of the bell skirt, with its sloped 
back seam. One very flaring skirt that fits closely at the 
top has a peculiar effect given by having its only trimming, 
just around the hips, in three narrow circular ruffles (sewed 
on without gathers), the skirt below being so wide that it 
resembles a deep Spanish flounce. 

Most curious of all, and singularly graceful, is the dress 
of a skirt-dancer, with the Loie Fuller skirt of transparent 
shot veiling — woven of great width by French manufac- 
turers for this special skirt of an American dancing-girl. 
This skirt is a great circle cut seamless from a large square, 
with an oval hole in the centre for the waist, and bordered 
with spangled and embroidered black net at the foot. The 
top, without a particle of fulness, is sewed to the belt of a 
silk foundation skirt that is covered from the hips down 
with an accordion-pleating of surah shot in two colors, dif- 
fering often from those of the outer skirt but in harmony 
with it, the whole giving out flashes of color as varied as if 
different electric lights had been turned upon it. Of course 
no stiffening is allowed to destroy the sg ee of this 
skirt, Such a skirt, of changing pink and yellow veiling, 
is over an accordion-pleating of surah in which blue is added 
to changing gold aud rose colors. The round waist has a 
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rdle of wide folds of the surah, with a round yoke and 
rtha of spangled embroidered net. Sleeves close fitting up 
to the elbow are covered above by a huge puff of accordion- 
pleated surah, partly covered in its turn by the net bertha. 


EASTER WEDDING DRESSES. 


Gowns of rich white satin made up with extreme sim- 
plicity will be worn by brides during er week. Their 
garniture is family lace or newer modern guipure, and orange 
blossoms, to which the sym etic modiste adds for luck 
some sprigs of myrtle, the rman badge of maidenhood, 
which the English Princess recently wore on her wedding 
gown. The waist is round and high, or else lapped in sur- 
plice fronts below a lace plastron and collar, and is widely 

rdled with either satin or lace. Sleeves are extremely 
arge at the top, with transparent lace close sleeves on the 
forearm. ‘The train is round and full, while the front and 
sides are closely gored. A new fancy is to put on lace quite 
plain as a border at the foot of the skirt, edging the upper 
side with orange-vines. Directoire revers of satin laid in 
jabot folds give a stately finish to some waists, while others 
for quite young brides have white mousseline de soie fronts, 
accordion-pleated below a lace yoke, and strapped from yoke 
to belt with white satin ribbon edged with pearls. The 
huge sleeves are also of the thin silk muslin, accordion- 
pg in a puff to the elbow, with a frill of the same below. 

he trained skirt then opens on a front breadth of the 
pleated muslin dotted with satin bows. Simpler gowns are 
made of crépe de Chine, or of faille with pleated silk muslin 
trimming, and bands of wide white satin ribbon crossing the 
front and side breadths. The tulle veil is three yards square, 
or even larger if the train is very long, and is most satisfactory 
when worn thrown back from the face, as it is not easy to 
raise the veil gracefully at the nervous moment when the 
marriage ceremony has just been pronounced. It is taken 
up in a double box pleat, and shirred slightly in the middle 
of one side, to be put over the hair under a crown or spray 
of orange blossoms. The sides and corners are then sloped 
away to fall in gracefully with the long back on the train; 
the edges are smoothly cut and not hemmed. A cluster of 
orange blossoms is thrust in the belt, and the bridal bouquet 
is of long-stemmed white flowers. The white kid gloves 
may be undressed or glacé, the slippers are of the material 
of the dress, and the ‘‘ clocked” stockings are of white silk. 

A widow, when marrying again, wears a colored dress, 
which this season is of the prevailing satin, either in silver 
or pearl gray, or else of pale lilac shade. She wearsa small 
bonnet instead of a veil, and this, as well as her gloves, must 
match the dress in color. Satin boots of the same shade were 
added by fashionable brides at recent weddings. The dress 
is short as a street costume, and a cape of satin with velvet 
collarette completes it. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


A great deal of color will be seen in bridemaids’ dresses 
at April and June weddings. A Southern bride is to have 
a procession of ten bridemaids, five of them wearing green 
silk dotted with rose-color, and five white silk with tiny 
green dots. The maid of honor’s dress has a skirt of Nile- 

en satin with a waist of ‘‘rainbow satin,” its many shades 
including all the colors in the bridemaids’ frocks. Another 
group of four attendant maidens will wear Empire gowns, 
two of pale blue brocade, and two of faintest rose-color, 
while still four others wear white silks narrowly striped with 
yellow, the color to be accentuated by girdles of yellow satin 
and long yellow gloves, with also, berthas of yellow lace. 
Two maidens will wear French dresses in 1830 style, made 
of heliotrope crépon, with circular bertha falling off the 
shoulder-tips of pale blue silk. White guipure lace covers 
the shoulders inside the bertha, which is without a collar, the 
edge around the neck being simply scalloped; a white silk 
folded girdle completes the round waist. The heliotrope 
skirt opens on a front breadth of pale blue silk crossed with 
four bias flounces of heliotrope velvet set widely apart, the 
upper one only ten inches from the top. The sleeves are 
one huge puff of crépon reaching only to the elbow. Little 
girl bridemaids will wear entirely white dresses, or else pale 
pink crépon frocks made in French fashion with round waist 
and short flowing skirt. ‘‘Granny” bonnets with frilled 
front are made of white point d’esprit net to wear with white 
frocks, or of pink silk muslin with pink frocks. 


_WROUSSEAU DRESSES. 


A stylish sel for a church and calling dress for an 
April trousseau is of the new ondine wool (with waved reps) 
in a heliotrope shade, with pale blue chiffon vest, and im- 
mense collar of écru Venetian lace Inid flatly around the 
shoulders. The round waist bas a short basque five inches 
deep, cut rounding, and sewed on by a piping-cord without 
gathers. The fronts point in loose jacket shape, and are 
turned back with wide revers and collar of lace, showing a 
puffed vest of blue chiffon. Black satin ribbon is strapped 
across the vest at bust and at waist-line, tied in. a flat 
bow holding, a gold buckle. The shoulder scams are six 
inches long, and the puffed sleeves are shirred four or five 
times below the armhole to give Still greater length. Black 
satin ribbon bands the elbow, and forms cuffs and collar. 
The skirt, of four gores, hangs as close as a bell skirt as far 
down as the knee, avd has a circular flounce attached there 
which is five yards at foot, but has no gathers at top. ru 
insertion laid on black satin trims the flounce at top and 
bottom. ‘The silk foundation skirt beneath is faced to the 
knee with crinoline that is not very stiff, and has a crépon 
ruffle outside, and a silk balayeuse. 

Crépon wrought in small dots is the fashionable thin 
fabri¢ for summer, and will be used by June brides for 
calling dresses. It is chosen in gray-blue, green, violet, or 
old-rose, or in black with colored dots, as Nile green, pale 
blue, or pink. The double skirt described above, with a 
row of white or black lace insertion or an inch-wide galloow 
on the edge, is a favorite for crépon gowns, A pink crépon 
with tiny black and white dots has Chantilly insertions 
showing tlie pink silk foundation skirt through the meshes. 
A round seamless waist, hooked invisibly on the left, has 
two insertions of the black lace across the bust, and wide 
bretelles of crépon and insertion guing over the full sleeve- 
tops. Another wide insertion forms a collar and wrist- 
bands. A girdle of black satin folds extends just over the 
top of the skirt. Another exquisite crépon, black with 
Nile-green pin dots, has a blouse waist of black silk muslin 
in accordion pleats over pale green satin, held by a belt and 
standing collar of black satin ribbon. Straps of pale green 
velvet, dotted and edged with jet,are on the blouse. Full 
sleeves of the pleated muslin are gathered to a wristband of 
black ribbon. The skirt is close to the knee, with a deep 
circular flounce below, ed top and bottom with green 
velvet beaded with jet, the whole lined wiii soft silk, with- 
out an under-skirt. 
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Changeable pin-dotted silks are chosen in becoming col- 
ors, and mace with around waist, écru lace yoke and bertha, 
and a gored skirt trimmed with five, seven, nine, or twelve 
bias flounces. Félix still uses the bell skirt for such dresses, 
giving an appearance of greater fulness by many flounces, 
or else by five or six bands of colored velvet, each two inches 
wile, overlaid with écru guipure insertion extending around 
the skirt up to the hips. . 

A charming new modei for the black dress which is again 
considered necessary for every outfit is made of gros grain, 
with dashes and dots of satin, and is combined with plain 
black satin. he waist has a round back and pointed front, 
to which is added a circular jockey basque of satin only six 
inches deep. This basque opens 4 the back, curves up to 
the front point, falls in tubular pleats, is lined with soft silk, 
and is edged with jet beading only a third of an inch wide, 
made up of three rows of small beads. The pointed frouts 
turn back in a silk revers which ends in curves at the throat, 
and rests on a wider satin revers which crosses the shoulders 
and forms a circular fluted collar across the back. Jet edging 
is on both these revers. The inside front is a vest of span- 
gled tulle—all black—pleated at the waist and full above, 
alling in a jabot below a stock-collar of black satin. The 
sleeves are puffed to the elbow, then close below, trimmed 
around with three satin bands edged with jet. The skirt, of 
bine narrow gored breadths, just touches the floor in the 
back, and is also trimmed with three bands of satin and jet. 

Blue wool is so popular for travelling dresses that it is 
adopted by brides who do not wish to be conspicuous. The 
whip-cords and sacking cloths in corn-flower blue are pret- 
tily made up as going-away gowns with jockey basque 
waists or short jackets trimmed with black braid, and ac- 
companied by shirt waists of changeable satin surah or of 
foulard, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. A. Con- 
al Mrs. C. Donovan; Miss Switzer; and Madame 

ARNES. 
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New Parasols. 


ey square parasol in the group illustrated 
is of green and red changeable silk, with 
. deep ruffle of the same around the edge and 
choux on the stick. The handle is a fluted 

i knob \ pretty sun-umbrella is of dark 
blue and yellow broché silk; the handle is 
studded with metal appliqués, and has at 
tached to it a loop to passover the hand, A 
parasol of green and pink shot silk is sur 
rounded with two ruffles, which are put on 
so as to give the cover the effect of being 
composed of two squares placed corner wise 
one over the other A ribbon bow is on the 
handle, which is ornamented with a silver 
cord 


Spring Gowns. 


See illustrations on page 258. 


ae 1 is a gown of violet crépon, with 
three wide insertions of black lace let 
into the skirt, showing through its meshes 
the violet taffeta lining of the skirt. The 
short bodice has the draped surplice front, 
with the opening formed by the crossed folds 
filled in by a plastron and high collar of 
black lace over violet silk, and deep cuffs of 
we over silk below the sleeve puffs Violet 


ribbon bows are on the shoulders and at the 
end of the crossed-over front 
rhe costume Fig. 2 is composed of a skirt 


of plaid wool in tan and brown, and a blouse 
waist of golden brown and black shot silk, 
which has @ collar, cuffs, and belt of black 
and gold passementerie. The draped top of 
the sleeves is prolonged upward in a tab 
which is mock-buttoned on the shoulder 
The girl's dress, Fig. 3, is of tan-colored 


wool. The bodice consists of a short round 
bolero jacket opening on a puffed vest of red 
surah. A draped girdle of surah seven inches 


wide encircles the waist and fastens in two 
litle headings at the back. The edges of the 
jacket and the hem of the skirt are studded 
with jet nail-heads 

The young lady's gown, Fig. 5, is of border 
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ed wool, greenish-gray in color, with selvage 
bands of myrtle-green embroidery. The 
skirt is composed of three circular flounces, 
each bordered with embroidery. The round 
bodice has a shirred guimpe of silk, from 
which turns an embroidered frill. The belt 
and bow are of green velvet ribbon. 


House Toilettes. 


HE handsome tea gown illustrated in Fig. 
1 is of pink and gray-green shot wool, 
with some broché silk to correspond, the 
oke, the wide puffed sleeves, and a narrow 
nsertion in the side of the skirt being of 
silk, and the rest of the gown of wool. he 
front is straight and flowing, and is attached 
in box pleats to the round scalloped yoke. 
The back is attached in box pleats also, but 
is strapped in three times between the yoke 
and the waist with pink ribbon. A lace 
ruche encircles the neck and crosses the yoke. 
The matinée, of which two views are given 
in Figs. 2 and 3, is of light blue surah in the 
model. The skirt is edged with a frill below 
the hem. The long jacket is in three box 
pleats at the back i one on either side of 
the front. It is ornamented with a long 
stole-collarette, has puffed sleeves of three- 
quarter length, and is everywhere edged 
with white lace. The collarette and back 
are embroidered in white and gold. 


PETS IN THE HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
VIll.—THE COMMON PUSSY. 


HE beautiful and costly pets of the long 
haired varieties are, in our country, be 

ond the reach of the majority of persons, 
ut the Common Pussy, the friendly little 
creature, all mews and purrs and wriggles 
of affection, is accessible to every one, and 
should have av honored and protected place 
at every fireside. And this for several rea 
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sons. He is a pleasing object to look at, and 
we cannot-lmive too much beauty about us; he 
is indispensable to protect us from Tats and 
mice; and, more important than all, he is the 
most available subject on which to train chil- 
dren in humanity, justice, and unselfishness. 
Moreover, Nature has not bestowed her 
choicest. gifts upon the long-naired gentry of 
the feline race. For the less pretentious short- 
haired, she has reserved intellect, wisdom, and 


affection. The Angora and the Persian are . 


beautiful, but in cleverness and keen observa- 
tion they do not compare with their plainer 
contemporaries; they are affectionate in a de- 
gree, but they are not capable of the depth of 
love that shines out of the eyes of a Common 
Pussy, whose confidence has been won by 
kindness and just treatment. 

The history of the cat is strange and interest- 
ing. The human race itself has hardly passed 
through such vicissitudes, from worship and 
royal honors to the kicks and curses of the 
superstitious and ignorant. Having, however, 
passed from the heights to the depths, he is 
now coming to be more justly treated, neither 
as a deity nor as an outcast, but as a fellow- 
creature with rights like ourselves. In France 
the cat has not only a hospital, but a market. 
Even in New York some comfort awaits him, 
though the persecutions of the ignorant and 
the brutal put an.end to an experiment that 
was intended to furnish the homeless with 
sheiter and care. The kind hearts that origi- 
nated the plan have found other ways to miti- 
gate the hardships of cat life among careless, 
selfish, or cruel people. Kind motherly women, 
it is said, sacrifice their own comfort, and go out 
at night, when alone the cat has some chance 
for peace and quietness, feed hundreds of the 
neglected and the abused, and help to a merci- 
ful death such as have suffered at the hands of 
men or dogs, 

The short-haired, our common domestic cat, 
presents a bewildering variety of colors from 
which to choose the home pet. Most rare 
among them is said to be the male Tortoise- 
shell,a pure color without mixture of white. 
To be perfect, this animal should be of a black- 
red and deep yellow in large, clear-cut patches, 
not in the least speckled or mixed up. His 
tail should be long and tapering, and his eyes 
yellow. This perfect type is seldom seen, and 
when fond is of great value. 

The tortoise-shell in combination with white 
is a beautiful creature, and exactly as valuable 
as the foregoing, except for rarity. The white 
should, like the other colors, be distinctly de- 
fined, and confined to the breast, the under 

arts, the legs, and the nose. The eyes must 
be yellow. 

he Tabbies! Who of us does not remem- 
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ber some dear pet or playmate 
of our childhood whose stripes 
lent probability to the pretence 
that we delighted in, that he was 
a real tiger out of the jungle, 
such as we saw in pictures, yet 
who was just a plain gray Tabby, 
the most common and the paws by 
est of cats. Of this family there 
are several varieties. 

The Brown Tabby has black 
stripes, with no white on the 
body. The eyes should be yel- 
low, and the form slim and 
graceful, with round feet. This 
. personage has the name of being 
the most intelligent of his race, 
the most easily trained to tricks 
of all sorts—in a word, the reg- 
ular ‘“‘show” animal. He it is 
who appears in the troupes of 
** Educated,” or ‘‘ Performing,” or ‘‘ Learned” cats. Not- 
withstanding his reputation as a public character, adulation 
has not spoiled him for domestic life. He is remarkable, 
even among his kind, for honesty and faithfulness; and his 
love of children, and endurance of their often troublesome 
attentions, cannot be surpassed. He is really the ideal fam- 
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T Red Tabby gets his name from the color of his stripes, 
which are laid upon a yellowish-brown ground. The name 
red, however, must be understood in the dealer’s sense; it is 
the red of some dogs, not the red of a flower or a fruit. 
The character of the Red Tabby is good, and his intelligence 
fully up to the average of the short haired. 

The Silver Tabby is the beauty of his branch of the cat 
family, with black stripes on light blue or very pale Maltese 
color. Sometimes the stripes are dark gray on a shining 
silvery-gray ground, and a cat thus colored is very beautiful. 
He is rather small of his kind, but is very alert and intelligent. 

Another variety of this group is called the Leopard Tabby, 
being spotted instead of striped, and rejoicing in topaz eyes. 
One of the most attractive cats, seen now and then, seems to 
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be a mixture of the striped and the spotted, and for this rea- 
son, I suppose, he has no name, and no regular place in the 
list. But for the home, and as an ornament, he is far ahead 
of all others except the Silver Tabby. He is very dark gray 
and pure black in large spots, surrounded by broken stripes 
in a way tha, can hardly be described, but is exceedingly rich 
and beautiful. 

In all the: Tabby family white or any mixture, as of the 
spots and stripes just mentioned, is considered undesirable, 
from the point of view of the judge of a cat show, of course. 
In a household pet, destined exclusively for the family circle, 
these variations do not detract from the value. 

The White Cat, when perfect, is perhaps the greatest beau- 
ty of the short-haired, but he must be perfect, for a draggled, 
thin, unkempt white cat is one of the most unattractive of 
the race. In the best condition he is elegant and graceful 
in shape, of a clear creamy white, with large blue eyes. To- 
paz eyes are next to the blue in beauty, while green are a 
decided blemish. It is a very 
common belief that blue-eyed 
white cats are always deaf. 
They are so sometimes, but by 
no means invariably, or even 
frequently. When well cared 
for, with fur immaculate and 
body sufficiently plump, especi- 
ally if he is adorned with 4 del- 
ieate tuft of silky hairs on the 
tip of the dainty ear, the white 
cat is a very beautiful animal, 
It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that a coat of that color is 
very hard to keep in perfect or- 
der, and washing and brushing 
are necessary to perfection. 
Even with this additional care 
the cat is not nearly so much 
trouble as a dog. 

The Black Cat suffers from 
the lingering superstition in 
the human mind, and great in- Fig. 4.—Back or Grau 
justice has been done him on Frock, Fra. 3. 
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this account. I believe that Poe’s horrible story in which he 
figures has also implanted in many people a feeling of re- 
pulsion they would hardly like to cal superstition, yet which 
cannot be anything else. All this is exceedingly unjust to 
an innocent fellow-creature, who can no more help his color 
than we can ours, He is said to possess qualities finer than 
those of his fellows, being keener of hearing, greater in cour- 
age and spirit, and surpassing all others as a mouser. He is 
also more electrical than his congeners. To be perfect he 
must have yellow eyes, and fine silky fur without a white 
hair. One young lady of my acquaintance has bad, for a 
great many years, a large family of black cats, keeping them 
pure by at once banishing any ove showing a white hair. 
She declares them to be the most knowing and delightful of 
the race 

The Maltese, of many shades, from dark slate-color to an 
almost silvery hue, is always beautiful, intelligent, aud good- 
tempered. To be perfect of his kind he should be a solid 
color, without black or white, or any suspicion of stripes, 


and have a dark nose and yellow eyes. Any colored ribbon 
will ‘‘ become his complexion,” and he never ceases to please 
the eye. 

It may be thought that any cat dressed in black and white 
will come under one of the technical titles Black-and- W hite or 


White-and-Black. But that is a mistake, for the perfect cat 
of either name is restricted to very limited and well-defined 
markings. The Black-and-White is a black cat with white 
markings. ‘The whole body clear black, with a white patch 
beginnivg between the eyes in a point, spreading to include 
the whole nose, descending upon the breast, and ending ina 
graceful curve at the bottom, the whole resembling the shape 
of a pear. The feet and pads may be white; the eyes must 
be deep yellow. His perfection is often marred by black 
nose and lips or black whiskers, either of which is a blemish. 

The White-and-Black is the reverse of the last named, in 
that it is white decorated with black, but it is less regular in 


markings. Sometimes the black appears in the ears, again 
the tail will be of that hue; this one will show a black blaze 
on the face, and that one will walk on black feet. It is, in 
fact, a being of eccentricities. A very peculiar specimen 


was shown in a cat show, who had on the back a perfect 
Maltese cross. Whatever form the markings may take, they 
must be clear cut, and even, that is, alike on both sides. 

The curious Siamese Cat, of which a few specimens have 
been seen in the West, is white and black or dun-color and 
black. The favorite style of decoration is black muzzle, 
cars, legs, and tail, with the remainder of the body white or 
dun. It has eyes of blue or rich amber-color, and is more 
singular than beattiful. However, since it is said that the 
only pure breed is kept in the palace of the King of Siam, 
ind it is difficult to get any to import, it will no doubt be 
greatly desired, and bring a high price. It is more delicate 
in constitution than our own cats, affectionate and timid, fol- 
lowing its friends about as a dog willdo. The head of the 
Siamese cat should be long from the ears to the eyes, and 
not too broad, the ferghend rather flat, and the eyes a little 
oblique, and surrounded by black. The form should be 
delicate, graceful, and rather long, and the tai’ short and thin. 
Some directions for the care of this foreigner will be given 
in the next chapter 


THE REBEL QUEEN, 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avtuon or “Att Sorts axp Conprrions of Men,” ‘‘Ivony Garr,” 
* Cui.paes or Giegon,” Ero. 





Cuaprer XIII. 
WHAT WILL SHE DO WITH IT? 


(re carried home this romantic secret without impart- 
ing it to her cousin, who was not, indeed, in a state of 
mind favorable for the reception of any secret. The great- 
est secret of the whole world—even the secret of life—would 
fall flat on the ears of a girl sick with love suppressed. She 
curried it home, uncertain what to do with it. ‘She had found 
Francesca’s father! She had found the man whose i 
trait Francesca kept continually before her, wreathed like 
the Icon of a Saint with flowers ever fresh! Francesca’s 
father, who was dead, had returned to life! Should she tell 
her? And how should she tell her? But it was her father’s 
secret. He knew it. It was his secret. She must tell him 
what she had discovered. And shé could do nothing in the 
matter except with his knowledge and consent. 

At dinner that same evening she began to talk of her 
cousin's lodger. 

“Yes,” said her father. ‘‘ He's a superior kind of man. 
And his work is good. There's the right feeling in it. In 
twenty years’ time it will have a name, and will be worth 
money. 

** He is a man of education,” said Clara, yee | 

‘*Oh! you thiak so,do you?” Mr, Angelo glanced sharp- 
ly at hisdaughter. ‘' You've been talking to him, I suppose. 
Well, he is a man of education—more than most. And what 
are you coloring "p for, Clara?” 

‘** Well, father, if you take up a man on the mere strength 
of an introduction from Hamburg and place him in lodgings 
with my cousin Nell, who never had a lodger before and 
doesn’s want one, it's very clear that you bad some reason, 
and I hope you won’t think lam spying and prying into 
your reason for anything—” 

“I don't think any such thing, my dear. It would be a 
poor lookout for both of us if I did think so. But go on.” 

** Well, father. a this man told me certain things 
—suppos®'l was to find out certain things—” 

is Phen, my dear, you would hold your tongue about those 
things.” 

‘* How am I to distinguish the things that I must keep to 
myself from the things that I may talk about?” 

**My dear, do you know the story of the man who saw 
the Devil? ‘ How did you know,’ some one asked him, ‘ that 
it was the Devil?’ And he said, ‘My friend, when you do 
see the Devil, you'll know fast enough that it is the Devil.’ 
So I say, when you do find out those things, you will know 
fast enough that you mustn't talk about them.” 

‘Well, father”—after receiving this Oriental apologue— 
‘the fact is, 1 have found out certain things, and as I don’t 
quite know what you would like me to do, Fre said nothing. 
Perhaps I had better tell you at once.” 

“That is the very best thing you can do.” 

‘This Mr. Ellis attracted me from the beginning. I 
seemed to know his face and his voice; then his manners 
were so beautiful—not only the gentle, courteous manner 

* Began io Hauren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVI. 
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which we sometimes find among our own weevia, even the 
poorest, but he has the manners and the bearing of a gentle- 
man. He belongs to gentle-folk—you can see that at once.” 

**Go on, Clara.” 

“That made me curious. I began to suspect that he was 
a Russian Jew, compromised, perhaps, in some Nihilistic 
ve or something of the kind. I talked more to him, and 

found out all kinds of interesting things about him. Me 
knows science, art, literature, music—everything. He talks 
I don’t know how many languages: he has travelled every- 
where; he is a chemist, and—most wonderful of all—he 
doesn’t want money.” 

 Doesn’t want money? Well, my dear, these clever men 
have all got a eraze somewhere. Doesn't want money? 
Lucky we are not all clever men. Go on, Clara. Dear me! 
Doesn't want mouey!” 

** This very afternoon he told me why he gave up his old 
life and beeame a wanderer and a working-man. He told 
me without any concealment. He was just married to a 
rich wife, and she was an obstinate person who preached 
novsense about woman's submission, and refused to obey 
her husband; so he walked out of the house, which I sup- 
pose was hers, and left her, never to return. He gave up 
everything—the great fortune, and the position, and every- 
thing—all because his wife was by a fad. Now, 
directly he told me this I understood everything: the like- 
ness that haunted me, the voice thet I seemed to kuow, the 
eyes that were familiar. . Why, father, they were Francesca's 
eyes, and her voice, and her face, and ue face is the same as 
that of Francesca’s miniature! So I started up, and I cried, 
* You are Emanuel Elveda!’” 

** And he owned up, did he?” 

‘*Yes. He said there was no concealment necessary— 
that he had nothing to hide. He has come over on some 
business. This done, he will go away again. Now, father, 
what am Ito do? Shall I tell Francesca?” 

** Not yet.” 

* What shall I do?” 

** Tell nobody at present. Go and see him as often as you 
please. I think he is a soft-hearted creature—else he would 
want money—and perhaps your conversation may keep him 
in the country a little longer—” 

“If I knew what you wanted to do— There is always 
the chance of making some mess of things. Of course, if 
it’s business—” 

The details of business are in certain households con- 
sidered taboo. This prevents a good deal of awkwardness, 
especially where things are bought for little and sold for 
much, or where things are bought and sold under assurances 
that go very near the wind indeed. The practice saves ex- 
plahations, and enables the ladies of the family to hold up 
their heads and to feel a glow when they send subscriptions 
to charitable objects. 

“Why shouldn’t you know, Clara?” her father replied. 
**You are not a chatterer. Besides, it’s not likely that the 
business, whatever happens, will turn out to be any good to 
ourselves. The man is Madame Elveda’s husband. Of 
course you know that the Spanish Moor story is rubbish; 
both she and her husband are, like ourselves, Spanish Jews; 
and as for Madame, I will tell you now that she is neither 
more nor less than your own cousin. Yes, you needn't look 
surprised. Your own cousin. She was Isabel Albu, grand- 
daughter of Albu the contractor, who made an immense 
fortune out of the English in the Peninsular War. Your 
own cousin, Clara. I called upon her the other day and re- 
minded her of the fact., Francesca is your own cousin too. 
Very well, then. The girl is heiress to a million and a half, 


at least. A million and a half. Or two millions. . That's a 
pretty tidy little fortune, isn’t it? The mother can leave it 
as she ieates, but of course she will give it all to her 


daugliter. A very nice little fortune to be in a family, isn’t 
it? why only at three per cent. it’s forty-five thousand a 
ear. IfI had it I would make it fifteen per cent. and two 
undred thousand a year. My word, Clara, think of that! 
Well, the long and short is, that we ought to keep this great 
fortune in the family if possible.” 

** How can we?” 

** Now you understand why I wanted you to be friendly 
with the girl. What do you think, Clara, of reconciling 
husband and wife? Eh? Of bringing the wife and her 
daughter back to theirown People? Eh? Isn’t that worth 
trying? Then the girl will have to marry one of our own 
People, eh? I only wish you were a boy, Clara.” 

“Well, father, if you try to move the husband you will 
be just trying to move arock. That is quite certain. Stub- 
born? He is as immovable as the Law itself. ~ And if you 
can imagine Madame goin back to her busband—Madame 
Elveda, all pride and dignity and stateliness, going back in 
humility and submission—well, I can’t. That's all.” 

“Very well. I've told you everything. Perhaps you will 
devise some way. Think it over, Clara.” 


Next morning, at breakfast, Clara resuméd the subject. 
‘T’ve been thinking all night,” she said, “about Emanuel 
Elveda.” 

“Well?” 

** You want this man to be reconciled to his wife, and to 
exercise the influence of a husband over her; and you want 
somehow to keep this great fortune in our own family?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“If Francesca were to marry a Christian it would be lost 
to us.” 

* It certainly would.” 

“ Well, she has had one offer—lots of offers, but only one 
to speak of—from a very desirable person indeed, who will 
very likely be an Earl. She refused him because she would 
not be submissive to any man. But she loves him all the 
same—remember that. I know she loves him. She doesn’t 
say much, because she would never confess such a thin 
even to me. She thinks about him continually, and I shou 
never be surprised to hear that she had ones her mind 
and accepted him. Still, so far she has refused him.” 

‘*So far—good.” 

“The more I think about it the more I am persuaded that 
any attempt to bend the proud will of Madame Elveda or 
her husband would be utterly useless. If they were com- 
mon persons, who had merely quarrelled and reviled each 
other, it would be different. But they are not; they are 
very responsible persons; and they respect each other too 
much, and they respect themselves too much. Would it be 
possible for Madame Elveda—the leader of the women—to 
confess that her whole career has been upon a mis- 
chievous mistake? She never could—never—never—never.” 

a Well—what would you do? You talk as if you had got 
a plan.” 

“*If the case of the wife is hopeless, it is still worse with 
the husband, who is so stiff for his religion and the Law. 
But can we try something with Francesca herself? Now 
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think, father. Emanuel Elveda does not know that he has 
a daughter. Francesca does not know that she has a father 
living. Suppose I bring them to each other without tell- 


‘ing what we know? Francesca will be attracted by 


the man from the very ing. Ob! I am sure of it. 
His eyes, that rest on one and seem to read your t ts; 
his face,which might be the face of the Prophet Elisha him- 
self; his voice—his manner—will strike straight into Fran- 
cesca’s imagination; she will respect him; she will soon rev- 
erence him; she will vo puree to learn that he is her 
father; and that once , She will obey him in every- 


thing.” 

me Wel, my dear "—Mr. Angelo was not sufficiently versed 
in the feminine mind to comprehend the subtlety—‘‘ it seems 
to be beating about the bush. For my own part, I should 
have driven the girl over there in a hansom cab, and I 
should just have said, “Francesca, here’s your Pa,’ or words 
to that effect. But perhaps you're right. Or I should have 
asked them both to Juncheon or dinner—say at the St. 
James's, in a private room, and introduced them over a bottle 


of champagne. I should have said: ‘Emanuel, this is your 

only daughter. Give her a kiss,’ or words to that effect.” 
Clara lau merrily. ‘‘ Oh! Emanuel—and Francesca— 

at the St. James’s—over a bottle of cham ! It’s too 


delicious to think of it. No, father; you can take a common, 
plain girl like me to a restaurant, _ can give me cham- 

e. I like it. But Francescaand Emanuel! Oh!” She 
aughed again. ‘‘ No; my plan is better.” 

‘Clara, my dear,” said her father, admiringly, “I regret 
less and less every day the money I laid out upon your edu- 
cation. It isn’t only the books and things you've learned. 
It's the knowledge of the world, and society, and youn 
ladies. Now, do you know, my dear, I confess that Tahould 
have stuck to the idea of St. James’s and the little lunch. 
But if you pull this thing through, and save the money for 
the family, I shall say—I shall say, Clara—that you ought to 
have been a boy. *And I don’t think you can pay any girl 
any greater compliment.” 


Cuaprer XIV. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


“You are displeased with me, mother. I have seen it for 
a long time.” 

‘No, Francesca.” The elder lady laid down her pen and 
turned her chair. “‘ Sit down and let us talk. I am not dis- 
pleased, I have no right to be displeased with anything you 
do. You are free to work out your own career. I-am only 
disappointed. I think I have the right, my child, to feel 
some disappointment.” 

** Yes—oh!—yes—and yet—” She paused, standing with 
joined hands, like a little girl trying to find an excuse. 

There comes a time in every case of trouble when an Ex- 
planation is necessary. First, the little rift—the conscious- 
ness on one side of having given cause for offence, and on 
the other side of being offended—then the silence, with tacit 
consent, on the subject; then the awkward subject which 
must be avoided; then the widening of the rift; then the con- 
straint; then the sickness, decay, and death of love, unless 
the Explanation steps in, like a physician, to heal and restore. 
And perhaps, though the little rift be mended, there remains 
forever the memory with the scar. In certain circles the 
Explanation is called a speaking up or out. ‘‘I must Speak 
up, and I will,” says the girl to her lover. ‘Don’t go to 
think I am one to be trodden on; I shall Speak up.” Or one 
says to her friend after the row; ‘‘ I had to Speak out, and I 
did, once for all. Now he knows; and if he never comes near 
me again, so much the better.” The Explanation in such a 
case is generally a surgeon, who finally cuts the pair in two, 
so that they may go different ways thereafter, and scowl 
when they meet. The time, you see, was arrived for one or 
other of these two ladies to have an explanation. 

** Sit down, dear,” said Madame Elveda, ‘‘ and let us talk 
a little.” Francesca, however, remained standing. ‘‘ See!” 
she continued, o— round her table, which as pees 
under the weight of letters, pamphlets, reports, and papers. 


“The work to which I set my hand twenty years ago has 
own, as you see and know. I came here use London 
s the true centre of all such work as mine. I published my 


book, I took this house, I opened it freely to all who were 
working for the same end—the elevation and the emancipa- 
tion of women. All those who work for women, whether I 
approve their methods or not, come here—this is their house, 
I am their Leader. One moment, Francesca, and you shall 
have your say. I “, < that I am the Leader: I have gath- 
ered all the strings into my own hands, No woman has 
éver before occupied such a position as I now hold. 
the Leader. Is this true, Francesca?” 

* Of course it is quite true.” 

“It is also true, is it not, that I have done my best to fill 

you with the doctrines that I preach and profess? And you 
bed known ever since you could understand anything what 
I hoped of you when you should arrive at womanhood?” 

**Yes—I have always known that.” 

**Francesca—I ask—have I not the right to be disap- 
pointed?” 

“My dear mother, what can I say? It is all quite true. 
And yet—” 

“At our meetings you either sit silent, distraite, inatten- 
tive; or you look impatient—no girl’s face ever betrayed 
her emotions as yours does. You never talk about the work; 
you show no kind of interest in it. Yet it is the work of 
my life—I have lived for no other object—except it be that 
of bringing you up to succeed me and to carry it on.” 

**IT am a degenerate daughter indeed.” 

“ What has come between us, child? Until quite lately— 
until a few weeks ago—you were still eager and interested. 
Has anything happened?’ 

“* Yes, a great deal has happened, and all in the last week 
or two. I seem to have awakened. Ever aoe looks dif- 
ferent. It began with that business of Harold and his— 
you know "—she blushed and looked guilty. ‘‘He asked 
me if I would marry him. Well,I gave him an answer— 
such an answer as you approved. You expected that an- 
swer of me, did you not? Well, I gave it. Mother, you 
have constantly assured me that I am free, but I have onl 
been free since I gave that answer to Harold. I gave it 
dutifully, and because I believed that what you wished must 
be right.” 

* Well, child, and is it not right?” 

‘‘IT do not know. Since then I have been considering the 
subject as a free woman, not as your daughter. Can you 
blame me for using my freedom? In obedience to you I 
sent away my lover. There is, therefore, no more love for 
me in the world. Perhaps that is as well. I do not say 
that it is not as well. It would be quite impossible for me 
to become the dutiful wife of any other man. But remem- 
ber, I have given up love in obedience to you, and without 
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considering the matter at all. That done, I began to look 
into things for myself.” 

“ You will never t that answer, Francesca.” 

‘“‘You think not? But it was the question, not the an- 
swer, that I had to consider. What did that mean? After 
Harold went away I began to reflect for the first time what 
Love might mean—applied to myself, mind—not to an ab- 
stract unconditioned persou—to myself.” ; 

** Well?” 

Madame Elveda iooked up art. 

‘*T see myself,” said the girl, lifting her head and looking 
into space, ‘‘ standing beside him—beside the real man, you 
kuow—that is the first thing in Love: you get at the real 
creature whom nobody knows but yourself—without any 
uniforms and liveries and trappings and titles—the real man 
as he really is. I say I see myself standing beside him and 
close to him, so that I understand for the first time how 
great and noble he really is—while I myself am so small and 
so weak. I see that I can love him ch because he is so 
great and so strong. I tremble because I am so weak and 
so small. How can he love me? Oh, mother, how could 
such a girl as I feel anything but little and feeble in the 

resence of such aman! Yet it does not humiliate me that 
1e is my superior. The greater he is the more I love him. 
Can any woman love a man unless she respects him? Can 
she respect him unless he is greater than herself? Can she 
marry him unless she loves him? And after she has married 
such a man how can she ever venture to call herself his 
equal?” 

‘“Humph! But the man is said to worship the woman, 
Would not your lover be thinking much the same of you?” 

“He could not, unless he foolishly mistook the worth of 
her dress and her jewels for the worth of the woman herself. 
Well, mother, these thoughts have filled my mind ever since 
that morning. Before that I never considered what love 
might mean, nor how love might break down all your argu- 
ments.” 

“‘T hope, then, that you will speedily desist from the con- 
sideration of so ag tye a subject.” 

Francesca shook her head. ‘‘I think not,” she replied, 
gravely. ‘‘Since most women marry, it is at least an impor- 
tant subject.” 

“Think, then, that man and woman, equal by nature, may 
ossess qualities which differ and yet supplement each other. 
Bat we only claim for woman a recognized equality; an 
equal share in the management of. the world as well as the 
house. The greatest foul in the eyes of the law is a man 
whose civic rights are equal to those of the. wisest man. 
Assure her legal equality to woman—she will herself take 
care of the rest.” 

Francesca shook her head. 

“If the man is stronger, and the woman loves him, he will 
prevail.” 

“You need not consider love at all, Francesca—unless—” 

“There is no unless, mother. My love chapter is closed. 
Since I cannot accept Harold’s courtship, I can think of no 
other man. That is why I am free to tell you what I have 
discovered—what love would mean to me.” 

Her mother groaned. 

‘**You have got all this out of Harold's proposal? Oh! 
What fools women are! How can we make them stand up 
for themselves?” 

“Well, mother, that is my case—I am of the fools. But, 
of course, there may be marriages where people don’t love 
each other. Then it would be easy for each to go his own 
way. Neither would care.” . 

‘*Good Heavens!” cried Madame Elveda. ‘Had I known 
what mischief that young man was going to do, he should 
never have entered this house.” 

‘But, my dearest mother. Women, you say, must be the 
equals of men, otherwise—otherwise—well—but—given the 
case of a woman who loves-a man Greatly her superior. 
Equality in that case is impossible, and submission is a joy. 
Will you grant the possibility of such a case?” 

‘When the woman is a fool—yes.” 

**Let me go on confessing, mother. Since I have been 
thinking of these things I | begun to feel a kind of 
repugnance to the whole question. You say that I have sat 
inattentive at your meetings. It is because the subject 
seems altogether altered. The speeches of your friends 
have become a flow of meaningless words—words—words 
that I know by heart—words that have no meaning. It is 
like a nightmare to listen to words that have no meaning. 
There is a voice within me that keeps on asking the same 
question, ‘If women are the equals of men, why don’t they 
= it?’ They are, you see, as well educated; they would 

come leaders in everything if they were man’s equals. 
Yet all the leaders in everything are men—always men. 
And if we score a little triumph of a degree at Cambridge, 
we rejoice as much as if Huxley were a woman or Darwin 
were in petticoats. Why don’t women prove their equality? 
And why when a woman loves a man, does she cheerfully 
become his servant? Why do not women who love their 
husbands assert their equality?” 

Madame Elveda listened with ominous gloom. ‘ You are 
free,” she said, ‘‘ to develop any line of thought you please, 
or to take up any line of action. If you resolve upon de- 
voting yourself to the destruction of your mother’s life-long 
work, you can do so. I will not try to prevent you.” 

“Indeed, mother, I could never—oh! it is cruel to think 
that I could attack your work.” 

“My dear, if you are not with me you are against me. 
My daughter—mine—cannot be neutral” 

‘Then what am Itodo? Shall I pretend?” 

“No. But think seriously about the questions—the t 
questions—at issue. Put aside this nonsense about love, 
which is only an incident—an illusion—a pleasant, short- 
lived dream. Suppose you have had it; let it pass. Con- 
sider the great question of woman’s condition. Perhaps 
you might with advantage read my book again.” 

“1 know it by mn ge the figures: the eS 
of women, their hard lot, their miserable wages. know it 
all.” 

‘* And yet you cannot work for them. Is your heart of 
stone, Francesca?” 

‘* Indeed it may be, forall I know. Perhaps it is.” 

“Tf I have failed to convince my own daughter, I have 
failed indeed.” 

‘* How shall I explain, mother? You have convinced me 
that there are very great injustices. When we discussed 
the position and condition of women at Newnham I used 
to employ your facts and Seal arguments. I had the great- 
est success with them. They convinced everybody; but, 
somehow, they moved nobody. How is it that arguments 
never move anybody? The poets and the novelists move the 
world; logic never moves. We all agreed that we were the 
equals of man; we would never, never show submission to 
any man. And nowI hear that they are all marrying in 
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ba usualway without any more heroics about submis- 
n.”” 


“That’means that under existing social a 
they can only obtain a certain amount of personal om 
by accepting the authority of a husband.” 


“T read once of a who ea ec himself into in- 
fidelity. Gometines f think that this is my case. My argu- 


ments no longer persuade me—they are sounds and words 
carrying no sense. Woman is man’s equal. Oh! you have 
proved it in your book and in your articles and pamphlets. 
All the women in the world except one or two take the 
lower place without revolt or murmur—they have never in 
any single line of intellectual work proved themselves his 
equal—and they only love a man when they feel him to be 
greater and stronger than themselves. All that proves no- 
thing. And yet—I say these things, mother, because they 
—e my present condition. Perhaps it is a passing 
cloud.” 

‘*Let us pass by the married women. Consider only the 
women who work. The field is large enough.” 

“The simple condition of women who have to work. 


. Well, mother, my case as regards these people is even worse. 


When I read about women oppressed and starved—-whether 
in London, or Paris, or Berlin—it is no more to me than if I 
were reading of women in China. They are just as far off 
and just as unreal. I have got no heart, I believe.” 

“But this is not natural, Francesca. Why should they 
be unreal?” 

** Mother, is it not a natural result—if you come to think 
of it—of the life we have led? What have I got to do with 
the world, who have been brought up outside the world? 
Oh, I do not doubt but you acted for the best, and when you 
parted with your husband you left his People, and, I su 
pose, your own. Consider. I am the only girl in the whole 
world, 1 think, who has no cousins”—here her mother changed 
color—‘‘ no brothers, sisters, relations of any kind, no fam- 
ily ties, no memories, no religion, no home, no country 
even Pc mpe, bor all to connect me with the world except 
the things of birth and growth and decay, not even a play- 
fellow or aschool-fellow. When I went to Newnham it was 
a new ey.perience for me to find girls whose minds—and 
hearts— were full of other people. It made me envious some- 
times, y7retched sometimes, to feel myself so lonely. Why, 
I remenber one gt. for instance, she was the daughter of 
acoun ry Vicar; she knew every soul in her native es she 
taugl’, the children, nursed the sick, made clothes for the 
babies, played the organ in the church; she had half a dozen 
brothers and sisters; one brother whom she loved the most 
ws a prodigal; one sister was married and full of anxiety 
ubout her children. All this little world was her own; she 
knew how everybody in it felt; she felt with them; she was 
never alone; her own self seemed lost. Through them her 
sympathies went out here and there in long reaches. To 
me, what are these people? Shadows—shadows. I cannot 
feel-for them—I have no heart. Now this girl was the ser- 
vant of all these people—their submissive servant—because 
she loved themall. She is now engaged, and I am quite cer- 
tain that she will never ask herself whether she is the equal 
of her lover or not.” 

‘** You make me more unhappy, child, than I can say.” 

“I am very sorry. But I have nearly finished. In my 
present ‘frame of mind you see that I cannot possibly hel 
you in your work. I am quite out of harmony with it. 
understand—just through considering how it might have 
been had I allowed myself to love Harold—that the submis- 
sive wife may be, after all, the happiest—I suspect that 
women are not the intellectual equals of men—any more 
than they are his physical eqdals. In short, I am in a state 
of doubt and confusion. Whether it will last or not, I do 
not know. They say that in religion people sometimes pass 
through pis of doubt and come out only the stronger. 
Perhaps a do the same thing.” 

‘Perhaps, if you do not mix up imaginary love and non- 
sense. hat do you propose, however? Will you face 
these foolish doubts, child, and knock them over? Believe 
me, they are but bogies—not real objections.” 

‘I would rather imitate Jephithah’s daughter and mourn 
my loveless fate upon the mountains—perhaps, in the long- 
run, she overcame her doubts and acknowledged her father’s 
wisdom. I should like to sit in my own room—which would 
stand for mountains—secluded from a world which I do not 
know, and, while I was considering these doubts, cultivate 
Art with such girls as I could get to sit with me.” 

‘Would a life of Art satisfy your soul? My dear, I offer 
you a life of Action.” 

**] do not know what would satisfy my soul. In imagi- 
nation I see a submissive wife, who tells me she is happiest. 
Perhaps, mother, we might go back to our old life, and wan- 
der about from hotel to hotel and watch through the windows 
the Passing Show.” 

“Oh, Francesca!” Her mother took. her hands, but the 
girl drew back. 

‘* There is another thing, however. It has been suggested 
to me—I don’t know whether it will be any use—I have 
very little faith in it—still, if you like, I will try it—seeing 
that I am so out of harmony with your work, it would be 
better for ae for both of us—if I left you for a while. 
I am told that it is not good for me to brood and worry about 
difficulties in my own room. To be sure,I am more used 
to be alone than most girls. And a plan has been suggested 
— if it meets with your approval.” 

** You have your freedom, Francesca. Since you came of 
age you have your own banking account. There is no 
question of my consent.” 

“That is a fagon de parler, mother. You know that I could 
not undertake any serious step without your consent, and 
this is a very serious step. It is nothing less than a com- 
pee change of all my surroundings: I am to leave this 

ouse and go to live in small lodgings in a quarter filled with 
working people and see the working world—talk to it face 
to face—the working world, of which I have heard so much 
and seen so little. Perhaps in this way I shall return to 
sympathy with your work. I do not know—the thing may 
fail. Lamnothopeful. I am not going with any charitable 
purpose. The pity and the love for these sisters of mine 
which my hard heart cannot feel may come to me when I 
understand that they are truly my sisters—if I can once 
understand such a thing. Perhaps, when I get—if ever I 
can get—a heart of my own, I shall be able to understand 
and to move the hearts of others.” 

Afterwards Francesca reproached herself for these words. 
What had her mother done except to write papers and books 
and articles? 

‘Indeed, Francesca,” said her mother, coldly, ‘ after this 
extraordinary revelation—though I cannot understand it at 
all—some such step is clearly desirable. A complete chan 
of scene and companions is perhaps necessary. Oaly: 
careful of your companions. I consent, since you wish for 
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my Y sgpat and I approve, since you wish for my ap- 
proval.” 

**T am going to lodge in the house of a young woman who 
teaches music. She will go about with me. The thing has 
been arranged by a cousin of hers. She is quite respectable, 
belonging to the class of women who work. Well, mother, 
if this fails, I suppose everything will fail. You must give 
me up, and I will sit down for the rest of my life and look 
out of window at the Passing Show.” 


(to Be conTiInvED.) 


A PARIS TEA GOWN. 
See jiinstration on page 257. 

NOVEL tea gown from the maison Morin et Blossier, 
of Paris, is of water-green crépon. It is cut in long 
rincesse breadths, widely girdled with rose-colored satin. 
he front has two hanging bands of embroidered net, one 
starting from the collar ond dropping below the waist, the 
other extending from waist to foot. A wide bertha of silk 
embroidered with gold comes down in points each side of 
the falling band of the front. A second beriha, made of a 
wide flounce of lace, is attached under the upper one and 
nearly covers the sleeves. These sleeves reach only to the 
elbow, and consist of a large puff of crépon banded with rose- 
satin ribbon. The stock-collar is of wider rose ribbon fast- 

ened in a bow in the back. 


A SPRING WEDDING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 257. 


A TASTEFUL wedding gown to be worn at church in 
the afternoon of Easter week is of ivory-white faille 
francaise trimmed with Venetian guipure lace and orange 
blossoms. The front breadth of the skirt is closely gored, 
and has side panels of lace; the sides and back are pleated. 
The train is round and not long, and the foot of the skirt is 
edged with a ruche of bias faille ravelled to form.thick short 
fringe. The end of the round waist enters into the skirt 
under a wide a rdle of faille, which fastens on the 
right side under a lengthwise bow of satinribbon. The back 
of the waist is drawn without seams over a fitted lining, 
while the front is gathered full. A yoke of lace laid oneal 
Wy over satin is rounded alike in front and back, and is bor- 

ered on the right side with a branch of orange blossoms. 
A high collar band of lace is also finished with flowers. 
Sleeves draped full at the top taper to deep lace cuffs. A 
branch of — blossoms trails along a ribbon end of the 
corsage bow. The bride’s bouquet is veiled with tulle, in 
the French fashion. The tulle veil is worn over the face 
until the marriage ceremony is over, and is attached by a 
crown of flowers, Gloves and slippers of white glacé kid 
complete the bride’s toilette. 





~*~ 


Tue Troy Female Seminary at Troy, New York, founded 
by the late Emma B, Willard, is to receive the gift of a 
handsome dormitory from Russell Sage. Mrs. Sage is a 
graduate of the seminary, and although her school days 
ended many years ago, she has always cherished a deep in- 
terest in her alma mater, and is president of the Emma B. 
Willard Association of New York, The new building will 
accommodate one hundred pupils, and will be equal in 
beauty to the two buildings already given to the seminary 
by Louis Gurley and Mrs. G. B. V. Quackenbush. Ground 
for it will be broken very soon, and the building will prob- 
ably be completed this year. 

—Mrs. Leland Stanford possesses one of the most remark- 
abl® collections of jewels in the world. It is valued at 
$2,000,000, and in it are included a set of pink diamonds, 
one of blue, one of yellow, and one of white. Some of her 
yy were once owned by the Empress Eugénie, and she 

as others which belonged to Queen Isabella of Spain. A 
burglar-proof steel safe with a time lock holds these trea- 
sures; but they cannot absorb many of Mrs. Stanford's 
thoughts, if one may judge from the seven kindergartens she 
directs, and the eight other institutions suppo by her in 
various parts of the country for the education of young 

irls. She is said to care little for dress or fashion, and she 
keenly interested in all of Senator Stanford’s benevolent 
schemes. 

—A celebrated Spanish writer, the Baroness Wilson, is 
now in this city on her return from her second tour through 
South America, Mexico, Central America, and the United 
States. The Baroness is a t traveller as well as’q re- 
nowned writer, and spent fifteen years in those countries, 
studying the people and their history. As the result of her 
literary labor she has published a series of very valuable tray- 
els and historical wor! The governments of all the coun- 
tries the Baroness visited. vied: with one another in showering 
attentions cn her, and she was received as their guest. Every 
means in their power was placed within her reach to enable 
her to pursue her historical researches. The government of 
Venezuela raised an appropriation of $15,000 from Congress 
for her contingent expenses. This distinguished writer is 
an honorary member of the B nrg. 1 literary societies in 
Spain as well as South Ame he was also appointed 
a member of the International Congress of Americanists 
held in Madrid in 1892. The Baroness is a native of Granada. 
She was educated in Paris, and on leaving the convent mar- 
ried an Englishman, Baron Wilson, who died a few years 
after their marriage. 

—An interesting reception was given not long ago in 
Paris by Mrs. Macmonnies, at which was exhibited the panel 
she has recently completed, painted for the Woman's Build- 
ing in the World's Fair. It is sixty-six feet Jong, and fifteen 
feet high in the middle, the shape being a long flat arch. 
The subject is the ‘‘ Primitive Woman,” and is a figure sim- 
ply draped, without special type. It represents ‘‘ Woman” 
as the bearer of our burdens, and one without thought or 
ambition, yet contented with her lot. This work is consid- 
ered by many of the artists in Paris to be a remarkable piece 
of coloring, combining cleverly both strength and delicacy. 

—Important as dogs are in some American homes, they 
are far more so in the Parisian household, and their coats of 
many colors are the joy and wonder of the beholder. Jew- 
elry too has of late become a fad with the doggies, and the 
black caniches are now sporting little chain bangles studded 
with Rhine-stones on one front paw just above the frill of 
fur. The effect is quite stunning. 








SPRING COSTUMES. 


TS child’s frock, Fig. 1, is of navy-blue 
serge with white braid. The braid is put 
in triple rows on the skirt, belt, collar, and 


cuffs. It is a one-piece dress, with the skirt 
itlached to the bodice The latter opens with 
s revers collar on a white serge vest, with an 
unchor embroidered in blue A shirred white 
muslin bonnet is worn with this little frock 

\ pretty spring gown, Fig. 2, is of tan and 
greev shot diagonal with black satin pipings 
ut the edges. The round. skirt piped with 

ick is four yards and a half wide; it is fin 
ished with a wide belt, which is put on over 
the vest The bodice is a short open jacket, 
with revers which turn into a waved collarette 


i 
across the back, opening on a vest of the same 





Fig. 4.—Front or Caps, Fie. 3. 


Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt rrom 
470 6 Yeans oLp 


Fig. 2.—Sprine Gown. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


material, that is ornamented with a full jabot 
of cream chiffon. 

The cape, Fig. 3, is of dark green cloth 
trimmed with black braid that is edged with 
tan-color. Itis provided with a pointed collar- 
ette, which drops in a Bedouin fold on the 
back, ornamented with tassels. A box-pleated 
ruff encircles the neck. 

Violet épingeline is the material of the gown 
Fig. 5, trimmed with black corded lace laid 
over mauve and yellow shot silk. A band of 
the lace borders the bottom of the wide skirt. 
The bodice is a short jacket of lace over silk, 
opening on a draped vest of pale yellow silk, 
the sleeves being of the skirt material. A sash 
of mauve and yellow shot ribbon encircles the 
waist twice, and is buckled at the front 


AQUATIC PLANTS 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 

YY making a slight detour on the road from 

) Bridgehampton to Bag Harbor, one may 
leave the sandy road and find shade, coolness, 
and a hospitable welcome at the ‘ Trout 
Ponds.” The owner of this place and his wife 
have taken advantage of the natural beauty of 
the spot, and touched it up with wild flowers, 
moss, stumps, stones, rustic bridges, climbing 
plants, baskets of trailing vines, ferns, shrubs, 
and great trees. Most of the trees and the 
water were originally there, but the work of 
adornment has been done con amore, and with 
taste 

It was here that I noticed unfamiliar white 
dots on the surface of one of the ponds. They 
looked like diminutive onion blossoms. The 
local name was water-daisy, but in the Manual 
they are known only as pipeworts. My species 
had a seven-angled flower scape, and bore the 
name of Hriocaulon septangulare. The family 
of pipeworts belongs mostly to the tropics, but 
is represented here by three genera. They 
grow, all but one or two specimens, in water, 
side by side with graceful conferve. The 
roots are fibrous, easily pulled out of the soft 
mud. The leaves are radical, linear, composed 
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Fig. 3.—Care wita Potntep CoLLARETTE. 
[See Fig. 4.] 














































Fig. 5.—Gown wirn Lace JAcker. 


of soft cells whose joints can be seen with the unaided eye. 
The small flowers are collected in close heads with woolly 
bracts, The central flowers contain stamens; the outer, pis 
tils; and together they form a tight little button one-tenth of 
an inch in diameter. They cannot bloom under water, and 
consequently will stretch their necks six feet if necessary to 
reach the surface. They are curious and interesting little 
slants, well worthy of our attention, as are most aquatics. 
The borders of running streams, or ponds of still water, or 
swampy meadows, are the botanist’s hunting-grounds. Here 
is a bouquet which I have gathered in one wet meadow in 
midsummer, and which for variety and delicacy cannot be 
rivalled. Blue forget-me-nots, yellow and white buttercups, 
water-cress, the marsh-pennywort, northern starwort, seed- 
box, swamp-loosestrife, marsh bell-flower, water-avens, pimp- 
ernel, bugleweed, galium, scutellaria, marsh-speed well; while 
further up, on drier ground, the field was radiant with Turk's- 
cap and yellow (canadense) lilies, and sundrops (@Qnothera 
Sruticosa). The small aquatics are retiring flowers, and love 
to hide behind moss clumps and tall weeds, and they need 
coaxing to show themselves. The plants of dark, dank 
swamps are larger, and grow more boldly, since they have 
less to fear, their surroundings being their protection. 

The true forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris) is disappointing 
in our country, because it is in such a hurry to drop its yel- 
low-eyed blue petals and form fruit. Consequently only a 
few topmost blossoms are found on a long panicle of pods. 
The European species is larger and more leisurely, and is 
the flower probably which has inspired poetic fervor. 

Many buttercups are aquatics. The name of the whole 
family is Ranunculus, the Latin for little frog, and was ap- 
plied by Pliny. The common water-crowfoot is white and 
small. Its leaves grow under water, their finely cut divi- 
sions floating like sea - weeds, and, like them, collapsing 
when taken out. Such leaves are found on many aquatics, 
and they present a larger surface to the water than undi- 
vided leaves. A rarer species is the stiff water-crowfoot, the 
leaves of which retain their form out of water. The largest 
is the yellow water-crowfoot, whose petals are equal in size 
to those of our common land species, the bu/bosus. One of 
the prettiest is the creeping-spearwort, which sends out 
roots from the joints of its threadlike stems. The leaves of 
the sea-side crowfoot are heart-shaped, and it throws out 
runners for the propagation of new plants. Nearly all of 
our indigenous buttercups prefer wet soil. The common 
terrestrial species are immigrants from Europe, and on ac- 
count of their acrid, blistering juices are not liked by cattle. 
They are therefore passed by, and left to ripen seed. This 
immunity from one of the commonest means of destruction 
enables them to gain ground rapidly in their adopted coun- 
try, and they are becoming a noxious weed. When cut 
with hay and dried, the harmful character of the leaves and 
stems disappears. 

One of the prettiest of leaves belongs to the marsh-penny 
wort (Iydrocotyle). It is crenately lobed, kidney - shaped, 
thin, and glossy. Some call it water-ivy. The blossoms 
clustered in the leaf-axils are minute, and, moreover, they 
belong to that exasperating family of parsleys which must 
be studied with a strong microscope, since it is by the fruit 
(two small dry carpels in each flower) that the species is 
determined. There are other aquatics besides the penny- 
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the latter with much larger flowers, belong to our wet-place bou- 
quet. The flowers are blue. 

Why is it that the cardinal-flower has not crept into poetry? If 
Burns could wax eloquent over that ‘‘ wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flower” the mountain-daisy, one would suppose some 
lover of flowers would immortalize in song this regal creature 
of the river-banks, the cardinal-flower. It is not chary of its 
flowers, but blooms a whole great panicle all at once with such 
rich red. velvety petals they are almost dazzling to look into. 
The cardinal-flower is a lobelia, and, like all of its family, has 
an irregular, monopetalous corolla, split down upon the upper 
side. The pistil protrudes through this split, and is rubbed 
against by the pollen-laden insect coming from another flower. 
Near by, perhaps, is its cousin the great blue lobelia, three or 
four feet high. It is a coarser and more plebeian plant, not so 
euay and compactly built, but is showy, with corollas one inch 
ong. 

A dull green plant may often be seen growing on loose stones 
in shallow running water. It may be taken fora sea-weed, with 
its forked leaves sheathing the stem. It is the river-weed, the 
= representative of its family in our country. 

he arrow-shaped leaf seems to be a favorite with some aquat- 
ics. There are two very common plants with such leaves, the 
blue pickerelweed and the sagittaria. The first is a showy flow- 
er of ephemeral duration. The anthers are blue. The ovary 
contains three cells, two of which are empty; in the third a 
single hanging ovule grows. Sagittaria is not particular as to 
the quality of the water which it inhabits. I have seen it grow- 
ing luxuriantly beside a railroad in stagnant pools which were 
originally made by digging out the sand and throwing the dirt 
into the middle to elevate the track. Some of the species are 
destitute of true leaf blades, possessing only expanded petioles 
called phyllodia. Such apparent leaf blades stand with their 
edges instead of their flat surfaces looking upwards and down- 

wards. 

The water-plantain (Alisma plan- 
tago) has broad root-leaves with 
prominent ribs like the common 
plantain. The small white tlowers 
are borne in loose panicles upon 
branches whorled around the stem. 
In fruit the many ovaries are ar 
ranged in a ring upon a flattened 
receptacle, much like. the mallow 
family. 

Speaking of mallows, we must 
not omit a mention of that showy 
flower which in August turns the 
salt-marshes around Newark into 
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A PARIS TEA GOWN.—(Sex Pace 255.) 


wort in this family; some, as the water-parsnips, are very 
poisonous. The poison-hemlock (Conium) furnished the 
fatal cup which Socrates was condemned to drink. 
The marsh St. Johu’s wort is one of the prettiest of the 
family, and the only one which bears pink blossoms. All 
the rest are yellow. They may be known, besides, by their 
dark or light dotted leaves and red pods. Observing farmers 
say that a white-nosed horse cannot eat the common St. 
Jobn’s wort without having a sore nose, but that a horse 
with a nose of any other color is not unpleasantly affected. 
The water-avens is a near relative of the strawberry. Its 
flowers have several feathered, hooked, and jointed pistils, 
whose styles remain attached to the seed when ripe, and 
float them in the wind far from the parent plant. 
In the purple water-avens the calyx and corolla are pur- 
ple. It is a plant stiff and rather tall—two feet high. The 
lower leaves are much divided; those on the stem three- 
lobed. ‘The flowers nod, but straighten in fruit. 
The marsh bell-flower (Campanula asparinoides) 
and galium (G. trifidum)-have eacb a weak stem, with 
hooks turning backwards, making a rough stem. 
They are not quite so savage as the arrow-leaved 
tear-thumb, a buckwheat (Polygonum sagittatum), 
whose stem angles are veritable saws, and will leave 
a painful scratch on the careless hand which gathers 
it. The bell-flower is white, exceedingly delicate, 
scattered here and there on the slender stems, much 
like the blue harebell of the mountains. The galium , 
has leaves in whorls of four or six, with a small white é/ ww Mating, 
corolla of three or four petals. Ns 7 
Two of our wet-meadow bouquet are mints—the 
bugleweed, and scutellaria or skull-cap. The fruit ; = . 
of the mint family is four naked nutlets, which can me ie 2 <> , eS aN ne # 
be seen lying snugly in their calyx bed, with the style ad AK 
of the pistil standing in the centre. This fruit in , [Be Oices fy ok 
the skull-cap is covered by a curious calyx, the upper ~ ae ie 
lid of which is shaped like a hood with a raised crown, = 
and which shuts down on the lower lip. It will open 9 
like the corolla of a snapdragon if pressed from the 
sides. Two species, S. lateriflora and 8. galericulata, A SPRING WEDDING TOILETTE.—(Sre Pacer 295.) 











rdens of rosy bloom. It is the’ Hibiscus moschatus, beauti- 
fal for its size, rich color, and free bloom. Confectionery is 
made from the mucijaginous roots of marsh-mallow (A 
officinalis), perennial also inhabiting salt or brackish marshes. 

Sweet-flag, arum, and skunk-cab belong to the arum 
family. If one should hunt for the large coarse leaves of 
the skunk-cabbage late in fall, he would be puzzled to find 
no trace of them. Instead there would be an ugly foul- 
smelling oval mass of seeds as large as a lemon enclosed in 
the fleshy spadix, whose coat is black and rough. This evil- 
looking fruit is attached to a thick curved stem, and near by 
is the beginning of next oe leaf. When first I saw this 
black mass, and until I had pulled it apart with a pair of 
sticks, I thought I bad discovered a new aud wicked fungus. 

Bur reeds and cattails are so common as to need no de- 
scription. The ordinary cattails, which form a large part 
of the luggage of home-returning city boarders, have flat and 
broad leaves. A smaller and rarer produces narrow leaves, 
and a looser spike of hairy fruit. 

The pondweed is a rather large family, of which the com- 
mon eelgrass, which grows in salt-water bays, is a member. 
‘To find the flowers of eel grass, you must pull off one of the 
long grasslike leaves from the stem which it sheatlies. 
There, growing ou one side of a linear spadix, are the pistils 
and stamens, without perianth and sessile, in alternate rows, 

Like this in the fact that all floral envelopes are wanting 
is the lizardtail, a marsh perennial. Its stamens and pistils 
are white, and make a pretty long nodding spike, over which 
shake the protruding hairy filaments of the pistils. 

The iris family, with its equitant leaves, is better repre- 
sented by cultivated than wild flowers. Crocuses and gla- 
dioli belong here, also the blue, yellow, and white flower- 
de-luces. ‘The wild iris, with its pretty light blue flowers, is 
deservedly a favorite. There are six species, two of which 
are common about New York. They are the larger blue 
flag, J. versicolor, and the slender blue flag, L. Vérginica. 
The leaves of the latter are scarcely wider than grass leaves. 

A very striking and pretty member of this family is the 
Pardanthus, a Chinese importation. I have found it on 
road -sides wet with springs. The name means leopard- 
tlower, suggested by the red and yellow lilylike perianth 
mottled with spots. From the resemblance of the fruit— 
numerous black seeds covering a central column—to a black- 
verry, the common name is blackberry lily. f 

Among sea-side plants the marsh-rosemary is a favo ite 
for winter vases. lt bears lavender-colored blossoms, jvuse- 
ly spiked on one side of bushy woody-stemmed branches. 
The corolla remains brown and scarious after the plant is 
plucked and dried. 

This chapter shall end, as it began, with reference to the 
flora of eastern Long Island. hile there a friend told 
me of a lovely pink ame (sometimes white) found in one 
locality only. ‘‘I don’t tell everybody about it,” said my 
friend, ‘' People would soon pull it in such quantities as 
to exterminate it. It is low, something like the old-fash- 
ioned moss-pink. For ten years I have been here, and seen 
it only in that one field, which it covers like a carpet.” 

An afternoon was set aside for a ride to this place. Past 
quaint old windmills and graveyards, along the almost his- 
toric road to Southampton, we drove, with the sight aud 
sound of the sea ever growing nearer. At length we turned 
from the main road and took a lonely way, crossiug one of 
the arms of the ocean, stopping behind a sand dune which 
hid the view but not the grand sound of the surf. 

There was the field, pink with low-growing _— blos- 
soms. It might have been an acre, covered so thickly we 
could scarcely walk without stepping on them. The flower 
was a Sabbatia, like and yet unlike the one common on the 
New Jersey coast, a taller (perhaps twenty inches tall) and 
sienderer annual, with more branching stems. The Long 
Island species, the tallest of which reached five inches, had 
thicker stems. The centre of the pink corolla was yel- 
low, and the blossom spread flat open on the end of its 
stalk had a peculiar frank and confiding look. Some 
flowers, like people, look you full in the face. My friend’s 
flower is probably a variety of either Sabbatia gracilis or 
8. stellaris (two nearly related species), of the gentian a 
It almost deserves recognition as a separate species. e 
went home with the virtuous feeling that we were possible 
discoverers; a satisfaction that could hardly have been more 
upalloyed had we stumbled across a gold mine. 


EASTER BALL GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


CHARMING gown for spring and summer balls is 

this, of pink and white satin, with mousseline de soie 
for the slight train. The pink corsage with short points has 
two puffs of white satin across the top, ati by three 
bows of ribbon embroidered with pearls. A similar puff of 
satin follows the points of the waist and trims the front. 
Short bouffant sleeves of tulle are banded with pearl em- 
broidered galloon from the armholes to cuffs of satin orna- 
mented with bows of tulle. On the shoulders and around 
the neck very fine embroidery is gathered effectively. The 
skirt is of the form now in vogue, commonly called the 
umbrella skirt, It is trimmed down the front with ribbons 
embroidered with pearl beads. A band is down the middle, 
and two triangles of graduated height are on each side. 
The back breadths, of tucked soft mousseline, are gathered 
over tulle on satin foundation breadths. The hair, arranged 
by the artistic coiffeur Lentbéric, has a wreath of lilies-of-the- 
valley placed very high. Long gloves of undressed kid, 
matching the dress in color, and pink satin slippers complete 
this effective toilette. 


THREE IMPRESSIVE PICTURES. 
See illustrations on pages 261, 266, and 267. 


UR readers have already enjoyed our beautiful Easter 
number, but the present issue of the Bazar contains 
some striking Easter features which are in touch with the 
season. In holy week all devout hearts go back in tender 
thought to those far-off and solemn —_ when the greatest 
tragedy of the ages was enacted in J . We follow the 
patient and kingly sufferer, who was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, through the several scenes of his arrest, trial, and 
crucifixion on Calvary, Then with reverent steps we go to 
the sepulchre, and await the triumphant hour of the resur- 
rection, that central and culminating fact in human history. 
Art has always found its most con field in depicting 
the sublime events of our Lord’s life on earth. In the pic- 
tures, which will be studied 4 — . housebold group to 
which the Bazar every wee! ngs its pleasant greeting 
and its friendly words, we have a stately conception by 


HARPER’S BAZAN 
Rembrandt showing Pilate washing his hands, in token that 


he was not res) ible for the fate of the innocent victim 
whom he was too weak to deliver from the wrath of the 
Jews. ‘The rich robes and haughty bearing of the Roman 
ruler are not less accurately shown than is his ex of 
futile sorrow and dismay at his own position. The pathetic 
** Descent from the Cross” is a masterpiece of Rubens. The 
dead Christ, like a broken lily, droops hel in the arms 
of those who are taking him from the tree of agony. Andrea 
del Sarto, in the scene ‘‘ At the Sepulchre,” has given us in 
strong and true coloting and deep feeling the p at the 
burial of the Master. The grave faces of the disciples, the 
mute despair of the kneeling women, are depicted with won- 
derful fidelity. The three pictures speak impressively to 
our hearts at Easter-tide. 


UNEXPECTED POMP AT THE PERKINS’S. 
BY JOUN KENDRICK BANGS. 


‘“ ¥ dear,” said, Thaddeus one night, as he and Bessie 
entered the library after dinner, ‘‘ that was a very 
good dinner to-night. Don't you think so?” 

** All except the salmon,” said Bessic, with a smile. 

**Salmon?” echoed Thaddeus. ‘Salmon? I didn’t sce 
any salmon.” 

** No,” said Bessic, ‘‘ that was just the trouble. It didn't 
come up—although it was in the house before dinver, I’m 
certain. I saw it arrive.” 

‘*Elien couldn't have known you intended it for dinner,” 
said Thaddeus. 

** Yes, she knew it was for dinner,” returned Bessie, ‘* but 
she made a mistake as to whose dinner it was for. She sup- 
posed it was bought for the kitchen table, and when I went 
down stairs to inquire about it a few minutes ago it was 
fulfilling its assumed mission nobly. There wasn't much 
left but the tail and one fin.” 

** Well!” ejaculated Thaddeus, ‘‘I call that a pretty cool 
proceeding. Did you give her a talking to?” 

ee ie replied, shortly; * I despise a domestic fuss, 
so I pretended I'd gone down to talk about breakfast. We'll 
have breakfast an hour or two earlier to-morrow, dear.” 

** What's that for?” queried Thaddeus, his eyes open wide 
with astouishment. ‘‘ You are not going shopping, are 

our” 

“*No, Teddy, I’m not; but when I got downstairs and re- 
alized that Ellen had made the natural mistake of su in 
the fish was for the downstairs dinner, this being Friday, 
had to think of something to say, and nothing would come 
except that we wanted breakfast at seven instead of at eight. 
It doesn’t do to have servants suspect you of spying upon 
them, nor is it wise ever to appear flustered—so mamma 
says—in their presence. I avoided both by making Ellen 
believe I'd come down to order an early breakfast.” 

** You are a great Bessie,” said Thaddeus, with a laugh. 
“I admire you more than ever, my dear, and to prove it I'd 
get up to breakfast if you'd ordered it at 1 a.m.” 

“* You'd be more likely to stay up to it,” said Bessie, ‘and 
then go to bed afier it.” 

**There’s your Napoleonic mind aguin,” said Thaddeus. 
“TI should never have thought of that way out of it. But 
Bess,” he continued, “‘ when I was praising to-night’s din- 
ner I bad a special object in view. J think Ellen cooks 
well enough now to warrant us in giving a dinner—don't 


you 

** Well, it all depends on what we have for dinner,” said 
Bessie. ‘‘ Ellen's biscuits are atrocious, I think, and you 
know how lumpy the oatmeal always is.” 

** Suppose we try giving a dinner With the oatmeal and 
biscuit courses left out?” suggested Thaddeus, with a grin. 

Bessie’s eyes twinkled. *‘ You make very bright after- 
dinner speeches, Teddy,” she suid. ‘‘I don’t see why we 
can’t have a dinner with nothing but pretty china, your 
sparkling conversation, and a few flowers strewn about. It 
would be particularly satisfactory to me.” 

Moe fa not all angels like you, my dear,” Thaddeus 
returned. ‘‘There’s Bradley, for instance. He'd die of 
starvation before we got to the second course in a dinner of 
that kind; and if there is any one thing that can cast a gloom 
over a dinner, it is to have one of the guests die of starvation 
right in the middle of it.” 

**Mr, Bradley would never do so ungentlemanly a thing,” 
said Bessie, laughing heartily. ‘‘He is too considerate a 
man for that; he'd starve in silence and without ostentation.” 

“Why this sudden access of confidence in Bradley?” 
queried Thaddens. ‘‘I thought you didn’t like him?” 

** Neither I did, until that Sunday he spent with us,” Bes- 
sie answered. “I’ve admired him intensely ever since. 
Don’t you remember, we had lemon pie for dinner—one I 
made myself?” 

“* Yep, I remember,” said Thaddeus; ‘‘ but I fail to see the 
connection between lemon pie and Bradley.” 

**You wouldn’t have if you’d watched Mr. Bradley at 
dinner,” retorted Bessie. ‘‘ He ate two pieces of it.” 

“And just because a man eats two pieces of lemon pie 
prepared by your own fair hands you whirl about, and from 
utterly disliking him, call him, upon the whole, one of the 
— admirable products of the human race?” said Thad- 

eus. 

** Not at all,” Bessie replied, with a broad smile. ‘‘ But I 
did admire the spirit and politeness of the man. On our 
way home from church in the morning we were talking 
about the good times children have on their little picnics, 
and Mr. Bradley said he never enjoyed a picnic in his life, 
because every one he had ever gone to was ruined by the 
baneful influence of lemon pie.” 

a laughed. “Then he didn’t like lemon pie?” he 


‘* No, he hated it,” said Bessie, joining in the laugh. “He 
added that the original receipt for it came out of Pandora’s 
box.” 


‘* Poor Bradley!” cried Thaddeus, throwing bis head back, 
in a paroxysm of mirth. ‘‘ Hated pie—declared his feelings 
—and then to be confronted by it at dinner!” 

**He behaved nobly,” said Bessie. ‘‘ Ate his first piece 
like a man, and then called for a second like a hero when 
you remarked that it was of my make.” 

“You ought to have told him it wasn’t necessary, Bess,” 
said Thaddeus. 

“I felt that way myself at first,” Bessie explained; “ but 
then I thought I wouldn't let him-know I remembered what 


he had said.” 
**I fancy that was better,” said Thaddeus. “But about 
that dinner. What do you say to our inviting the Bradleys, 


Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, the Robinsons, and the Twinin 
**How many does that make? Eight besides ou 


asked Bessie, counting upon her fingers. 
“* Yes—ten altogether,” said Thaddeus. 


ves?” 
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“Tt can’t be done, dear,” said Bessie. ‘We have only 
eight fruit plates.” 


**Can’t you and I go without fruit?” Thaddeus asked. 
“Not well,” Itughed Bessie, ‘‘ }t would never do.” 
“They it think the fruit was poisoned if we did, eh?” 


Thaddeus. 

Mary never could serve dinner for ten; eight is 

her number. Last time we had ten people, don’t you re- 
member, she dropped a tray full of d , and poured the 
claret into the champagne glasses?” 

“Oh yes, so she did,” Thaddeus. ‘That's how we 
came to have only eight fruit plates. I remember. I don’t 
think it was the number of le at the table, though. It 
was Twining caused the trouble. He had just made the 

leasant remark that he wouldn’t have an Irish servant in 

is house, when Mary fired the salute.” 

** Then that settles it,” said Bessie. ‘* We'll cut the Twin- 
ings out, and ask the others. 1 don’t care much for M 
‘or anyhow; she’s nothing but clothes and fidgets.” 

*‘And Twining doesn't do much but ask you what you 
think of certain things, and then tell you you are all wron 
when he finds out,” said Thaddeus. ‘“‘ Yes, it’s just ns well 
to cut them off this time. We'll make it for eight, and have 
it a week from Thursday night.” 

**That’s Mary's night off,” said Bessie, 

“Then how about having it Friday?” 

“ That's Maggie's night off, and there won't be anybody 
to mind the baby.” : 

‘*Humpbt!” said Thaddeus. ‘‘I wish there were a baby 
safe-eposit company somewhere. Can't your mother come 
over and look after him?” 

“No,” said Bessie. ‘‘She can’t. The child always de- 
velops something every time mother comes. Not, of course, 
that I believe she gives it to him, but she looks for things— 
don’t you know?’ 

** Yes,” said Thaddeus, “I know. Then make it Wed- 
nesday. That's my busy day downtown, and I sha’n’t be 

‘able to get home much before half past six, but if dinner is 
at seven, there will be time enough for me to dress.” 

“Very well,” said Bessie. ‘‘I will write the invitations 

“to-morrow, and you and I can get up the menu.” 

“ Oysters to begin with, of course,” said Thaddeus. 

“*T suppose so,” said Bessie; ‘though, you remember, tbe 
last time we had oysters = had to open them, because the 
man from the market didn’t get here until half past seven.” 

“And. Ellen had never opened any except with a tack- 
hammer,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘Yes—I remember. But light- 
ning never strikes twice in the same place. Put down the 

oysters. Then we'll have some kind of a purée—celery 
purée, eh?” 
' Pha will be very good, if Ellen can be induced to keep 
t thick.” 

**Perhaps we'd better tell her we want a celery con- 
sommé,” suggested Thaddeus. *‘ Then it will be sure to be 
as thick as a dictionary.” 

“ae it will be all right,” said Bessie. ‘‘ What kind 
oO - 

‘Bradley likes salmon; Robinson likes sole; Phillips likes 
whitebait, and so do I.” 

** We'll have whitebait,” said Bessie, simply. “Then a 
roast of beef?” 

**Yes—and an entrée of some kind, and next individual 
butter-ball ducks.” 

** No Roman punch?” 

“ We can get along without that, I think,” said Thaddeus. 
“* We want to keep this dinner down to Mary’s comprehen- 
sion, and I’m afraid she wouldo’t know what to make of an 
ice in the middie of the dinner, 
waht to serve it hot.” 

“ All right, Teddy. What next?” 

P **I would suggest a lemon pie for Bradley,” smiled Thad- 

eus. . 

‘What do you say to Ellen’s making one of her tipsy- 
cakes?” su Bessie. 

** Just the thing,” said Thaddeus. “I could eat a million 
of em. Then we can finish up with coffee and fruit,” 

So it was settled. The invitations were sent out, and 
Bessie devoted her energies for the next ten days to aahing 
ready. Ellen’s culinary powers were tested at every meal. 
For dinner one Lt was requested to prepare the 
purée, which tw out to be eminently satisfactory. Thad- 
deus gave her a few practical lessons in the art of openin 
oysters, an art of which he had become a master in his col- 
lege days—in fact, if his own words were to be believed, it 
was the sole accomplishment he had there acquired which 
en any yr whatever to his degree of B.A.—so 

t in case the “fish gentleman” failed to appear in time 
nothing disastrous might result. Other things on the menu 
were ph ordered at various times, and all went so well that 
when Thaddeus left home on the chosen Wednesday morn- 
ing, it was beer serene a of a —— peo OT sag 
invited ous. and everything was promisipg. 

As Thaddeus had said, Wednesday was his busy day, + 4 
never had it been busier than upon this occasion. Every- 
thing moved smoothly, but there was a t deal to move; 

‘and ay when all was done, and Thaddeus rose to leave 
his desk, it was nearly six o’clock, and quite impossible for 
him to reach home before seven. ‘I shall be late,” he said, 
as he hurried off; and he was right. He arrived at home 
coincidently with his guests, rushed to his room, and dressed. 
But one glimpse had he of Bessie, and that was as they 
on ‘the stairs, she arenes down to receive her guests, he 
hurrying up to change his clothes. 

“Ob, had!” was all she said, but to Thaddeus it was dis- 

concerting. 

** What is the matter, dear?” he asked. 

‘Nothing; I'll tell you later. Hurry,” she gasped, “ or 
the dinner will be spoiled.” 

Thaddeus hurried as he never hurried before, and in fif- 
teen minutes walked, immaculate as to attire, into the draw- 
ing-room, where Bessie, her color heightened to an unusual 
degree, and her usually bright eyes fairly flaming with an 
unwonted brilliance, was entertaining the Bradleys, the Phil- 
lipses, and the insons. 

“ Didn’t expect me, did you?” said Thaddeus, as he entered 
the room. 

“No,” said Bradley, dryly. ‘‘ This is an unexpected Loa 
sure. I didn’t even know you were a friend of the family.” 

“ Well, lam,” said Thaddeus. ‘* One of the oldest friends 
I’ve got, in fact, which is my sole excuse for keeping you 
waiting. Old friends are privileged—eh, Mrs. Robinson?” 

** Dinner is served,” came a deep bass voice from the mid- 
die of the doorway. 

Thaddeus jumped as if he bad seen a ghost, and turning 
to see what-could have caused the strange metamorphosis in 
the soprano tremolo of Mary's voice, was astounded to see in 
the parting of the portiéres not the more or less portly Mary, 
but a huge, burly, English-looking man, bowing in a mosi 
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effective and graceful fashion to Mrs. Bradley, and then 
straightening himself up iuto’a pose as rigid and uncompro- 
mising as that of a marble statue. 

‘* What on earth—” began Thaddeus, with a startled look 
of inquiry at Bessic. But Bessie only shook her head, and 
put her finger to her lips, enjoining silence, which Thaddeus 
fortunately had the good sense to understand, even if his 
mind was not equal to the fathoming of that other mystery, 
the pompous and totally unexpected butler. 

But if Thaddeus was surprised to see the butler, he was 
amazed at the dinner which the butler served. Surely, he 
thought, if Ellen can prepare a dinner like this, Ellen ought 
to be above taking sixteen dollars and a home a month. It 
was simply a regal repast, The oysters were delicious, and 
the out beat anything Thaddeus had ever eaten in the 
line of soups in his life—only it was lobster purée, and 
ten times better than Ellen’s general rua of celery purée. 
He winked his eye to denote his extreme satisfaction to Bes- 
sic when he thought no one was looking, but was over- 
whelmed with mortification when he observed that the wink 
had been seen by the overpowering butler, who looked 


sternly at him, as much as to say, ‘‘’Ow wery wulgar!” 
**T must omgriatiots Pow cook upon her lobster purée, 
Mrs. Perkins,” said Mr. Phillips. ‘It is delicious.” 


“Yes,” put in Thaddeus, **But you ought to taste her 
cclery purée. She is undoubtedly great on purées.” 

Bessie coughed slightly, and shook her head at Thaddeus, 
and Thaddeus thought he detected the germ of a smile upon 
the cold face of the butler. He was not sure about it, but 
it curdled his blood just a little, because that ghost of a smile 
seemed to have just a tinge of a sneer in it. 

‘This isu’t the same cook you had last time, is it?” asked 
Bradley. 

“Yes,” said Thaddeus, ‘‘Same one, though it was my 
wife who made that lem—” 

‘“‘ Thaddeus,” interrupted Bessie, ‘‘ Mrs. Robinson tells 
us she and Mr. Robinson are going down to New York to 
the theatre on Friday night. Can’t we all go?” 

“ Certainly,” said ‘Thaddeus, ‘I’m in on any little diver- 
sion of that sort. Why, what’s this?—er—why, yes, of 
course. Phillips, you'll go, and you too, ch, Bradley?” 

Thaddeus was evidently much upset again; for, in- 
stead of the whitebait he and Bessie had decided upon for 
their fish course, the butler had entered, bearing in a top- 
lofty fashion a huge silver platter, upon which lay a superb 
salmon, beautifully cooked and garnished. This he was now 
holding before Thaddeus, and stood awaiting his nod of ap. 
proval before carving it. Inasmuch as Thaddeus not only 
expected whitebait, but had also never before seen the silver 
platter, it is hardly surprising that he should sit staring at 
the fish in a saughiened sort of way. He recovered shortly, 
however, and knowing of course the proper thing to do, he 
gave the nod the butler was waiting for, and the dinner 
proceeded, And what a dinner it was! Each new course, in 
turn, amazed Thaddeus far more than the course that had 
preceded it; and now when the butler, whom Thaddeus had 

ot more or less used to, came in bearing a bottle of wine, 
ollowed by another stolid, well-dressed person, who might 

have been his twin brother, and who was in reality no more 
than assistant to the other, Thaddeus began to fear that the 
wine he had partaken of had brought about that duplication 
of sight which is said to be one of the symptoms of over- 
indulgence. Either that or he was dreaming, he thought; 
and the alternative was not a pleasant one, for as a gentle- 
man Thaddeus did not over-indulge, and as a person of in- 
tellect he did not deem it the proper thing to dream at the 
dinner table, since the first requisite of dreaming is falling 
asleep. This Thaddeus nevér did in polite society, 

To say that he could scarcely contain himself for curiosity 
to know what had occurred to bring about this singular con- 
dition of affairs is to put it with a mildness which justice to 
Thaddeus compels me to term criminal. Yet, to his credit 
be it said that through the whole of the repast, which lasted 
for two hours, he kept silent, and but for a certain nervous- 
ness of manner no one would have suspected that he was 
not as he had always been. Indeed, to none of the og 4 
even his wife, did Thaddeus appear anything but what he 
should be. When, finally, the ladies had withdrawn and 
the men remained over the coffee and cigars, Thaddeus was 
compelled to undergo a still severer test upon his loyalty to 
Bessie, whose signal to him to accept all and say nothing he 
was so nobly obeying. 

Bradley began it. ‘I didn’t know you'd changed from 
women to men servants, Perkins.” 

** Yes,” said Thaddeus, “ we've changed. Rather good 
change, don't you think?” 

“ Splendid,” said Phillips. ‘‘ That fellow served the din- 
ner like a prince.” 

**I don’t believe he’s any more than a duke, though,” said 
Bradley. ‘‘ His manner was quite ducal—in fact, too ducal, 
if Perkins will let me criticise. He made me feel like a r 
miserable red-blooded son of the people. I wanted an olive, 
and, by Jove, I didn’t dare ask for it.” 

“That wasn't his fault,” said Robinson, with a laugh. 
“You forget that you are a sovereign in your own right, 
and that you live in a country where red blood is as as 
blue. Where did you get him, Thaddeus?” 

Thaddeus look 
to the fore. 

““Oh!—we—er—we got him from—dear me! I never can 
remember. Mrs. Perkins can tell you, though,” he stam- 
mered. ‘‘ She looks after the menagerie.” 

** What’s his name?” asked Phillips. 

Thaddeus’s mind was a blank. He could not for the life 
of him think what name a butler would be likely to have; 
but in a moment he summoned up nerve enough to speak. 

‘**Grimmins,” he said. 

“Sounds like a Dickens character,” said Robinson. ‘‘ Does 
he cost you very much, Thad?” 

‘*Oh no—not so very much,” said Thaddeus, whose case 
was now so desperate that he resolved to put a stop to it all. 
Unfortunately his method of doing so was not by telling the 
truth, but by a flight of fancy in which he felt he owed it to 
Bessie to indulge. 

** No—he doesn’t cost much,” he repeated, boldly. ‘‘ Fact 
is, he is a man we’ve known for a great many — He—er 
—he used to be butler in my grandfather's house in Phila- 
delphia, and—er—and I was there a great deal of the time 
as a boy, and Grimmins and I were great friends. When 
my grandfather died Grimmins disap , and until last 
month I never heard a word of him, and then he wrote to me 
stating that he was out of work and r as a fifty-cent 
table-d’héte dinner, and would like employment at nominal 
wages if he could get a home with it. e were just getting 
rid of our waitress, and so I offered Grimmins thirty a month, 
board, lodging, and clothes. He came on, I gave him one of 
my old dress suits, set him to work, and there you are. [ 

“I thought you said a minute ago Mrs. Perkins got him? 


like a rat in a corner with a row of cats 
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said Bradley, who is one of those disagreeable men with a 


memo 


ry. 
“I thonght you were talking about the cook,” said Thad- 


** Sixteen,” said Thaddeus, glad to get back on the solid 
ground of truth once more. . 

“ What?” cried Phillips. ‘Sixteen, and can cook like that? 
Take me down and introduce me, will you, Perkins? I'd 
like to offer her seventeen to come and cook for me.” 

“ Let’s join the ladies,” said Thaddeus, abruptly. *‘ There's 
no use of our wasting our sweetness upon each other.” 

_ If the head of the house had expected to be relieved from his 
unfortunate embarrassments by rejoining the ladies, he was 
doomed to bitter disappointment, for the conversation aban- 
doned at the table was resumed in the drawing-room. 
poe liad been too much of a success to be forgotten 

ily. 

Thaddeus’s troubles were set agoing again when he over- 
heard Phillips saying to Bessie, ‘ Thaddeus has been telling 
us the remarkable story of Grimmins.” 

Nor were his woes lightened any when he caught Bessic’s 
reply: ‘‘Indeed? What story is that?” : 

 Why—the story of the butler—Grimmins, you know. 
How you came to get him, and all that,” said Phillips. 
say Really you are to be congratulated.” 

“‘T am glad to know you feel that way,” said Bessie, sim- 
ply, with a glance at Thaddeus which was full of wonder- 
ment. 

‘He is a treasure,” said Bradley; ‘‘but your cook is a 
whole chest full of treasures. And how fortunate you and 
Thaddetis are! The idea of there being anywhere in the world 
a person with such ability in her vocation, and so poor a 
notion as to her worth!” 

Thaddeus breathed in now that the cook was under 
discussion. He knew all about her. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Bessie. ‘* He did well.” 

‘‘I mean the cook,” returned Bradley. “ You mean she 
did well, don’t you?” 

What Bessie would have answered, or what Thaddeus 
would have done next if the conversation had been contin- 
ued, can be a matter of unprofitable speculation only, for at 
this’ point a wail from abovestairs showed that Master Per- 
kins had awakened, aud the ladies, considerate of Bessie’s 
maternal feelings, promptly rose to take their leave, and in 
ten minutes Bessie and Thaddeus were alone. 

‘What on earth is the story of Grimmins, Thaddeus?” 
she asked, us the door closed upon the departing guests. 

Thaddeus threw himself wearily down upon the sofa and 
explained. He told ber all he had said about the butler and 
the cook. 

“That's the story of Grimmins,” he said, when he had 
finished. 

**Oh, dear me, dear me!” cried Bessie; ‘‘ you told the men 
that; and I—I, Thaddeus, told the women the truth. Why, 
it’s—it’s awful. You'll never hear the end of it.” 

“* Well, now that they know the truth, Bess,” Thaddeus 
said, ‘‘ suppose you let me into the secret. What on earth 
is the meaning of all this—two butlers, silver platters, din- 
ner fit for the gods, and all?” 

**Tt’s all because of the tipsy-cake,” said Bessie. 

**The what?” asked Thaddeus,” sitting up and gazing at 
Bessie as if he questioned her sanity. 

“The tipsy-cake,” she repeated. ‘‘I gave Ellen the bottle 
of brandy you gave me for the tipsy-cake, and—and she 
drank half of it,’ 

** And the other half?” 


‘*Mary drank that. They got word this morning that - 


their brother Was very ill, and it upset them so I don’t be- 
lieve they knew what they were doing; but at one o'clock, 
Thad, when I went down to lunch, there was no lunch ready, 
and when I descended into the kitchen to find out why, I 
found that the fire had gone out, and both girls were—both 
girls were asleep on the cellar floor. They’re there yet— 
locked in; and all through dinner I was afraid they might 
come to, and—and make a rumpus.” 

‘“‘And the dinner?” said Thaddeus; a light breaking 
through into his troubled mind. 

“I telegraphed to New York to Partinelli, the caterer, at 
once, telling him to serve a dinner for eight here to-night, 
supplying service, cook, dinner, and everything, and at four 
oe k these men arrived and took possession. It was the 
only thing I could do, Thad, wasn’t it?” 

“It was, Bess,” said Thaddeus, gravely. ‘‘It was great; 
but—by Jove, I wish I'd known, because— Did you really 
tell the ladies the truth about it?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Bessie. ‘‘ They were so full of praises 
for everything that I didn’t think it was fair for me to take 
all the credit of it, so I told them the whole thing.” 

‘*That was right too,” said Thaddeus, ‘‘ but those fellows 
will never let me hear the end of that infernal Grimmins 
story. I almost wish we—” 

‘You wish what, Teddy dear?” 

‘**I almost wish we had not attempted the tipsy-cake, and 
had stuck to my original suggestion,” said Thaddeus. 

** What was that? jie asked. 

“To have lemon pie for dessert, for Bradley’s sake,” an- 
swered Thaddeus, as he locked the front door and turned 
off the gas. 
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H. E. W.—Silk with black and white stripes of narrow width and well 


defined is fashionable, and will make a pretty gathered girdled waist to 
wear with your skirt and }; sleeves of b jarett 
of the etetes and cuffs of same a ent ie en 4 


t trimming. The giacé 
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ologist | Eleanor 
So W Sane Sohn apauiliriavened this branch 
nsontnen —We know of no y to of 
service. est quad quetery hocks give gueetet divectices. 
a ae Bias ew Y Cancer Hospital is at No. 2 West 


Troy.—Being a technical matter, we snggest that you submit the ques- 


tion to an experienced engraver of seals. 

Sunsortuen.—Peroxide of hydrogen, by killing the hair subsiance, 
makes it dull and lustreiess, causes it to break and fail qnt. 

Const Reaper.—You will find the single letters in alphabet 


ANT 
given oo number of the Bazar. We regret that we cannot give mon- 


Roserre.—To clean stained marble make a stiff peste of faller's-earth 
with equal parts of soa and ox-gall and half as uch turpentine, 
t on, let it remain for three days, then wipe off. Repea 

three times if necessary. 
a aa and prices of Empire corsets see an advertisement 


{ two or 


skeins of yarn are 
sleeves. Cast on $8 stitches for the lower edge. - Knit plain 8 rows. Then 


of blocks varies according to the fulnexs of the fi 3; 10 or 12 isa 
good number. When the blocks are completed, kuft 2 plain rows, nar- 
row 1 row, knit 2 plain rows. wes for the shoulders, which are made 
one ata time. First knit 28 stitchés, bind off 32, leaving 28, which may 
be slipped off from the needle and held with a strong thread until they 
are wanted. Now kuit 16 or 18 rows of blocks like those jast completed 
for one shonider. Repeat for the other shoulder. Cast on 82 stitches to 
take the place of those that were bound off on the front of the garment, 
and knit 2 ere rows, varrow 1 row, knit 2 plain rows; then make the 
back. by knitting 2 and seaming 2 uutil it is of the same length as the 
front. Sew tront and back together. If a high-uwecked garment is de- 
sired, the square neck which bas been formed may be filled in with rows 
of open-work crochet and a pretty scallop, and a ribbon may be ran in 
at the neck; or a larger number of stitches may be retained when the 
ehoulder-strap is L n. Finish the lower edge with crocheted scallops. 
If rigeves are desired, the stitches are taken up around the armhole, and 
the long piece knitted by seaming 2 and knitting 2, narrowing as is ne- 
cessary, until the requisite length f. obtained. 

Mas. M. L. M.—For young girls’ dresses at the World's Fair read Bazar 
No. 11, Use tise light tan wool in preference to plaid sample. 

A. K.—A mourning dress of Henrietta cloth for a girl of twelve 
years should be trimmed with dull repped silk put ou as dretelles, a wide 
girdle, and stock-collar. Have bias folds of silk around the lower part of 
the sleeves. 

L. J. M.—Christening robes alike for boys and girls are of very sheer 
nainsook, with Valenciennes lace yoke, very large puffed siceves, and 
rows of insertion with a ruffle of lace on the skirt. 

Ovp Sunsouitner.—Get white, gray, or tan repped wool for a baby boy’s 
coat. Make with round waist, deep collar, and shoulder ruffles, and a 
gathered skirt. Have a Tam o’ Shanter of the cloak material, and a 
washable muslin hat drawn on cords. Use black or tan shoes and stock- 
ings. Make gingham, piqué, and cambric dresses with round waists, 
hox-pleated or tucked, a turned-over collar, coat sleeves, and shortened 
skirt showing an inch or two of stocking. Your euggestion about under- 
clothing is good. Revers is pronoun as if spelled re-vair. 

Constant Reaper. —Your suggestions abot the habit are good. Gct 
a Derby hat—not an Alpine—a face veil of black net, and reddish tan 
gfoves. Have a fair leather saddle. Wear short riding corsets of coutille. 

se old kid gloves that are loose and large when dusting and sweepiuy. 
Steaming the face at night, or at least bathing it in very hot water, opens 
the pores of the skin, and is good for the complexion. 

M. F. R.—Let the hem-stitehed veil full just below the waist. A bon- 
net with a widow's ruche should not be worn with gray or lavender 
dresses, We do not reply by muil to inquiries about dress. 

Constant Reapex.—A black faille dress for one inclined to stoutners 
should have a bluntly pointed waist opening in revers on a vest of white 
guipure or black Bourdon luce. Put jet galloon on the revera, have large 
mutton-leg sleeves, and a gored skirt. Crépon and pin-dotted Swiss mus- 
lin will be ased for white dresses for summer, 

“Mxnr.”—When in a coupé a lady sits on the right side of the gentle- 
man. Habit siceves are not high or very large. ‘Thank a gentleman for 
eqgeting you. 3 

R. A. B.—Isn’t a baby a year old rather young to enjoy a birthda 
| se Get bine and white striped silk for a waist for your blue si) 

ress, and add a striped breadth in front to widen the skirt. 

Ann.—Make the blue wool dress like the blae whip-cord dress described 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11. If you must add silk—satin 
would be hetter—put a breadth down the front of the skirt. The second 
dress noted in that article is a design for the brown wool. Use the 
border for a bolero jacket, bons of contrasting color are used. Put 
black ribbon on the brown dress. Make a silk petticoat three yards wide 
without lining, and trim with three _— thered bias ruffles, the top one 
above the knee. Get crépon or India silk for a cool dress at the fair. 

Dot.—Do not alter the Lansdowne dress. An alphabet for marking 
linen will be found in SS isene of the Bazar. For wash dresses get white 








duck for the sea-si 


colored flowers made - co 
with lace and colored ribbon. Return during the season calls made afier 
your reception. Leave cards in the hall on ne 

Maus. C. H. C.—Swallow-tail coats are not worn in the daytime. The 


Mipeet.—The design Fig. % page 158, of Bazar No. 8, and the jacket on 
the came panes are suitable for a bride’s travelling dress. Corn-flowcr 
ussian -blue are stylish shades. Have a short cape of black 
satin or of lace with satin collarettes to wear with various dresses. Make 
your net dress in Empire style over a black satin fitted princesre dress, 
and trim with rows of narrow satin ribbon or of jet galloon. Use the lace 
flonnce oe suggest. The groom wears evening dress at a wedding at 
half past o'clock. 

Kiniey.—We do at po dd in this col 

M. anv L. M.—Your fawn-colored wool would be stylish trimmed with 
green bengaline or velvet, as revers, belt, and collar. It is not too light 
for a travelling dress, Have a short full cape of the same with a collarette 
of the green material. 

E. G.—Have elbow sleeves to the wedding dress. Wear white eatin or 
kid slippers. The veil falls low on the train and to the footin front. The 
refreshinents you suggest are sufficicnt, The room furnishing is in good 
taste. Use silk in connecting the Turkish squares on the bed-spread, aud 
let the spread be large enough to cover the bolster. Scarf-pins are a 
suitable gift for the ushers. rge boutonniéres of white flowers, 08 car- 
nations or Jilies-of-the-valluy massed together, are more fashionable than 
the bow boa enclose for the ushers’ button-holes. 

D. T. W.—Gore the front and sides of the white China silk skirt, and 
make full back breadths. Line it with taffeta silk throughout, or else 
hang it on a foundation skirt. Trim with a lace flounce, or, newer still, 
with four or five ruffles of the material set quite far apart. Do not inter. 
line with crinoline. Have a high full waist with lace collarette gathered 
to a stock-collur of the silk, and reaching the top of the full elbow sleeves. 
Use the new silk-corded lace called Bourdon lace. 

Op Sunsoriser.—Read about travelling dresses in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 11. Get grenadine for a thin dress for church and visiting. 

inger-bowls are used at dinner, even though: fruit has not been served. 

Jane 8.—Make — 





lawn with a round waist shirred in 
many rows below lar, then edged with a bertha ruffle of white gui- 
ure lace. Have sleeves to the elbow, with lace frill below. Gather 
ace around the neck, to stand or fal] as is most becom 
satin ribbon for a belt, and a bow on the bust. 
Anxious Inquinen.—Only street dresses are worn short. Do not alter 
r peau de soie dress at present. You might add some white gnipure 
ace as a collaretie and cuffs. See suggestiovs about curtains in tlie cor- 
res} ents’ column of Bazar No. 9. 
autna M.—We know nothing of the forms you mention. Pat plent- 
ing of stiff fy a lawn inside the top of each dress skirt to give the 


of larger hips. 
ns. M. L. H.—Gradnating dresses will be described and illustrated in 
of the Bazar, 


Iononamvus.—The right side of ladies’ cloth is folded inside. It should 
be sponged by a tailor, who will know how to retain the gloss, If the 
loss is removed it will look like flannel. 2 you must do it yourself, iron 
* Mie dM Coa llar either of vel of thickly repped 
ts J. M. C.—A green collar vet or of t silk 
Saeko We do not iy to such in- 
“ Hamitton.”"—Babies of two yeers wear skirts showing an inch of 
stocking above their high shoes, 


ing. Have white 





Mownooram.—J. H. 





Monooram.—aA. E. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING LINEN. 


fq,HE renewed interest in needle-work. of all kinds has 

brought about a revival of the. neat hand-marking of 
household linen of former years, before tle’ invention of 
marking-inks. Marking can be done in various kinds of 
needle-work—in cross stitch, which used to be considered 
the orthodox method, in outline stitch, stem or chain, or in 
satin stitch. Cross-stitch marking is still done to some 
extent on the simpler kinds of house Jinen, because it is 
easily and rapidly executed. It is usually worked with 








fast-colored red cotton over a bit of*Berlin canvas basted 
on to guide one in placing the stitebes evenly. But the 
fashionable marking now is done in French or raised satin 
stitch, and is almost always all white, though sometimes, on 
towels, a little color is mingled with the white. The ordi- 
nary size of marking letters for house linen ig an inch and a 
half to two inches; exceptionally, fine table-cloths or orna- 
mented sheets are fancifully marked with mucli larger let- 
ters, anywhere from three to seven or even nine inches in 
height. , 

Initials for satin-stitch marking can be either regularly 
stamped or they can be transferred from the design by 
means Of carbon paper. The latter is placed between the 
letter and the linen, and the letter is firmly gone over with 
a blunt point. The outlines are then run with embroidery 
cotton; the space between the outlines is padded lightly 
with a long and short running stitch if the line is a narrow 
oue, sides heavily by laying strands of darning-cotton and 
catching them down if the line is a broad one, fora lar 
letter, The padded spaces are then covered in close satin 
stitch, worked either straight across or slantwise. French 
embroidery cotton is used. It is chosen coarse or fine with 

reference to the material. An ordinary sewing-needle is 
aemvloyed. Some seamstresses, however, prefer the shorter 
ngth, the size called ‘‘ betweens.” 

Table.cloths are marked at the middle of the end in small 
‘letters just above the hem, or larger initials half-way between 
the lower edge and the edge of the table. Napkins are marked 
diagonally across a corner. Sheets are marked on the middle 
fold, two inches below the top hem, long pillow-cases at the 
_end, two inches above the hem, and square cases at the mid- 
die of the top;- towels at the middle of one end, just above 
the border. It is optional whether a single letter or full 
initials be used, many housekeepers preferring to mark all 
household goods alike with merely the initial of the family 
name, and using the initials of — names only on personal 
linen. Others use three initials; and these, again, may be 
the housemistress’s own initials, or they may be the join 
first initials of husband and wife together with that of the 
family name. 

The pretty alphabet given herewith is in the ornamental 
rococo style. It will seen that b — the small 


fol Fer ys simple letter is obtained. 
and direction of the stitches are clearly indicated, _ 








PONTIUS PILATE WASHING HIS HANDS.—Eneravep sy Cu. Bavpe rrom THe ParmnTiING BY REMBRANDT LN THE PALMERSTON Co.LLecTion.—[Sez Pace 258.) 











MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for Over fifty years by millions of 





mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. Bas soothes the child, softens the gumea, allays | 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet remedy for | 
dia Larondy Suld by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.) 
CRYING BABIES. 
Some people do not love them. They should use 
he Gall _—— Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a per- 
t infant foo A million American babies have 
heen raised to mz *- x1 and womanhood on the Eagle | 
und. Grocers and Drag ggiste.—({Adv.] 
DORFLINGERS AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
« shown in every requisite for the table, and in bean- 
ful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genuine 
ieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorfliuger & Sona, | 
New York.—{Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


HO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


® are used in its pre ration. 
bas more than ree 2 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
} with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
2° is far more economical, 
costing leas than one cent 
@cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Se THE oREAT ER F A 


PE 
SEAR 











PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


FoR NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS ano 








| 


} 


| 
| 


CHILDREN | 


ror iN VALID San 
CONVALESCE 


ror DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM ano 


AGED PERSONS 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 


[‘cCKH-ROOM 
SBP DRUGGISTS. HE SHIPS PERS TS 


Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 





cuality, the corsets boned with it are | 


sold at the same 
price. 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 

Fanita, fine 
black, %4.00; 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
S 444, fine satteen, 
$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for siout figures, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 





A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N.Y. 


1893. In Every 
Variety. 





Button-sewing, Lace making Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Seld by all a. ~\ Dealers throughout 
the Country. 
|THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louls, San Francisco. 


__ ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. _ 











Stern 
Bros. 


direct attention to their 


| Celebrated 
_ Classique 
Corsets 


in models adapted toi all figures, 
Also 


The new 


Empire Styles 





with complete assortments 
of their well-known 


Hand-Made 
French Corsets 


in exclusive styles. 


West 23d St. 








AN AROMATIC FRACRANCE 


that have 
speak volu 


less, for 





is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the Cheanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials | 
been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists | 


No lady ever 


mes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm: | 


it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 


wholly vegetable in its origin. 





Havilan 


d China 


iS MARKED 





—— 


eee, 


ON WHITE WARE 


H&Cc° 


L 
“pa no’ 


ee 


ON DECORATED WARE 


RRs glands A 


Limoges * 








IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





The most delicate and lasting ot Perfumes. 


MAY 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 


BELLS. 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 


BO U Q U er.< Depot, s6 and 8 Murray St., New York. 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents, 





and Brassieres | 








s 
AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
' Very Convenient for Tourists, > 


Sateen BE WTS ON as Smale of Boke 


Shnas 
el a 
practed CVE Oo 


Oriental black Japanese water-proof 
silks, and no wonder, for they are 
thoroughly impervious to water, 
but are not air-tight,which is the 
most important point about it ex- 
cepting our prices, and they are 
next to wonderful. 


24 in. Japanese oth plesk, thoroughly saa ips yo 
25 . “ 

27 -“ 
2s o 





“ ry “ - 


“ “ 


te. 
$1.00. 


“ . 


People throughout the country 
probably do not know that we lead 
all Chicago on silk selling. Request 
any sort of silk samples, and you'll 
know the reason why we do. At 
the same time ask for our unique 
shopping list. 

SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 


























In the store, on the street, on the 
rail, on horseback, at tennis, in the 
boudoir, i in the parlor, on the lounge 












rarity Taran 


AND INDESTRUCTIBL! 


S DREN FycINGS 




















HARPER'S BAZAR 


$3. OO FOR ONLY HO Cts. Cts. 


Money must be sent before April 10. 





The Home Magazine 


OF WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Fancy Work Chart, 

Prose and Poetry Chart, 
wee. Spring Dressmaking Chart, 
cnmntibedet rm a cee, ATG Floral Chart 


For Only Fifty Cents. 





FOR ONE YEAR ano me 
White House Dining Room Chart, 


THE HOME MAGAZINE has a circulation of over 375,000 every 


month. We want a million ; hence our great offer. 
© one at home will find something of interest. 


and many other home subjects. 
Full Account cf Washington Society. 


THE HOME [lAGAZINE is handsomely illustrated by most skillful 
artists. The Best Story-writers contribute to its columns, and every 


It contains interesting pages for the Mother and Children; all about 
Flowers, the Dining Room, Fashions, Fancy Work, Sunday Reading 


Now, THE HOPE MAGAZINE for one year is only Fifty Cents, 


but we make you the following liberal offer: 





New thfoughout from cover to cover; containing a 
Bill of Pare for every day in the whole year. No two 
alike, and plain, practical directions for preparing every 
dish from soup to dessert. 


The White House Dining Room = E Work Chart 








The Home Magazine Poetry {Spring Dress Making Chart EFloral Chart 
and Prose Chart Just completed, with Designs of All aboat flowers and plants; 
all the latest Spring Fashions of 
pan nwee Iam cam for selections —_— wear and how tow te plant. tavalaabe fo every 








We have received over fifty thousand new 
subscribers during February, and many thou- 
sands more have written us asking how to send 
the money and to extend the time. Hence we 
extend this great offer during March. We will 
send THE HOME MAGAZINE for one year, and 
the five charts, for only FIFTY CENTS, if money 
is sent during March. Mention this paper. 
DON’T DELAY. 


THE BRODIX 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Send money in Postal Notes, 
Money Orders, Express 
Orders, Checks or Silver. 


614 Eleventh St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





boenold 
Constable K wf 


ellow,2 Se.) Wo 


ts, or by mail, for 
mps. 


Perfumer ' 
New York. 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. 


Boston. 








Lyons Spring Silks.| BEAFS22222222°% 


er fuss) 








Moire Miroir, Moire Antique Glace, Brocaded | &# Sealy ty¥. Hucor,t6s B’vay,5-T. Wone br bat ot pet REE 


HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE (0K stm ix: 


Extra size bottles. 15 cents 


ully 
at all dealers. By oul tome from CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 
pots Eighth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





Ombre and Glace effects. COLORED SATINS, 


Chine, Raye, and Ombre Taffetas, Glace Satin Will THE BEST STORES KEEP ’EM. 
sr esas" comas'tvets| Not $MMRAMOD Genitalia 
Tafletas and Satins FOR BRIDESMAIDS’ Pict OO LLAELALL Y D)7OG4- SV 17 VY 





DRESSES. Grenadines, 
FOR EVENING WEAR. 


Lyons Silk Velvets 


Glace, Ombre, and Epingle. 


Crepes, and Gazes 
through at ends, stain, or become detached. 
tips. Securely stitched in a covering of superior satteen. 


Crotty & MITCHELL, 


Sample 
Set, by 
Mail, 20c. 


Extra quality steel, smooth metal tips reinforced with patent linen 
Sterling is stamped on back of every stay. 


New York, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 











SATIN ANTIQUE. 


Proadooay , Ke 19th a. 


NEW de CITY. 


| BLACK : DRESS : FABRICS 


IN ALL THE ne WEAVES. 


P Ri LES 7 > BOARD.” 
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LEY’S 


silat sna 


The genuine have the name B. Puisstizy & Co. 
every s yds, on the selvédge. 


B. Altman & Co, 


(8th Street, (9th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


are now prepared to show their 


SPRING 
IMPORTBT}ON 


Costumes, 
| Wraps, 
Mantles, 
House 
Robes, 
Lingerie, 
‘Silks, 
Dress 
Fabrics, 
Laces, 
Trimmings, 
Etc., Etc. 











| “BRITANNIA. ~%"BROADWAY. 





JI‘KENSINGTON,, 





“3 LAWN TENNIS 


Eleanor Kirk's Idea, in speaking of 


CASH’S FRILLINGS, 
Says: 

‘It is sometimes a difficult matter to know 
how to properly trim the thousand and one 
things that are required for daily use. The 
mother, in choosing ornamentation for her in- 
fant’s or children’s frocks, bassinets, little caps, 
for pillow or sheet shams, pillow slips, etc., etc., 
desires something pretty and stylish that will 
stand the stress of wear and laundering. 

‘For all th:se purposes and for scores of 
others there is nothing that so fills the bill of 
beauty and economy as Cash's frillings. 

‘** These charming trimmings come in every 
imaginable style and width, and are adapted 
to the ordinary home-wear goods and the finest 
and sheerest materials. 

‘* All these frillings have a drawing-stiing 
inserted by machinery, which makes the work 
of sewing on simplicity itself.” 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


SEND FOR 
New Illustrated Pattern Book 
(Containing woven samples of material), 
FREE BY MAIL. ADDRzESS 


J.& J. CASH, 86 GREENE ST., N.Y. 





CREASE 
be mad: 
ge of 60 id Silk and + Tong 


assorted 35 packe. $1.00. Si 
and Velvet. eee pieces. pode enlore ot 
Silk, 40e. per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferr 




















BARKER 
PETER'S? 
MISS SMITHERS. “ Yes 


GOING TO HIS CLUB 


MISS SMITHERS. * 


SPRING 18 HERE 
f March at last are blown, 


Tuy nda o 
, is overthrown. 


i winter’s rol 


sie yirde are singing in the trees 

Ae softly croons the April breeze 

The bode burst forth tn loveliness, 
And maids come forth in newest dress 
While all the poets, small and big, 


Write verses on the **Gedtle Sprig.’ 
Thus showing in thelr pretty hymns 
That spring and colds are synonymes., 

a oo 
Signor Scarem, the noted . wild - animal 


tamer, bad pot his trained tigers through 
veir tricks. He had driven them arognd and 
vund their cage, and they had crouched 


1 corner at the word of command, though 
was bat a weak baman being, and they 
ere mighty wild - beasts, and could have 
oro himtlimb from limb, He had no weapon 
sie hand, if we except a short whip which 
cc sionally cracked over the tigers’ heads. 


His performance, done amid breathless si- 


l 
i 
h 


“W 


t 


att 


nee on the part of the spectators, being 
led, Signor Scarem stepped from the cage, 
then the tumaltnous applanse broke 


orth Veople crowded about him to praise 


is courage, and one man @aid, 
“D mt you regard that as véry dangerous 
" 
Not at all,” replied the trainer. “ Tigs 
not dan long as you keep on the 
ght eikie of | them 
‘Which is the right side? 
mer, quizzically. 
“The outside,” replied the trainer, as he 
“le away Lo the dreasing-room. 
Wits Hewey Severee. 


Tous as 


"asked the ques 


SUNDAY MORNING. 
*GOOD-MORNING, Miss SmMITHuers ON YOUR WAY TO ST. . 
AND you 


BARKER (BABARRASSED), “ON, 
QUEER WE SHOULD BE TRAVELLING IN OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS.” 








ARE TOO, I SUPPOSE 7?” 


oF course.” 


DEPENDED ON CIRCUMSTANCES, 

* Papa, how do.you spell boa in. boa-con- 
strictor? Is it b-o-a or b-o-t-e.’ 

“It depends on where you meet him, my 
son. In a cage he is a b-o-n. If you meet 
him by moonlightalone in a jungle, he would 
be a b-0-r-e. Be oe 

“I suppose,” aiid the householder to the 
plumber, “ that with the departure of winter 
your profits cease ?” 

“ Not at all," said theplamber. “Iam the 
owuer of a patent tonic to cure spring fever.” 
ee 

“ Nature never grows old,” said Barlow. 

“Yea, she does,” said Hawkine, “butehe is 
enough of a woman to be able to conceal 
her age effectually.” 

quangpt@cnaies 
Oh, lovely, lovely time of year, 
When thiuner grows the blood, 
And the suburban cavalier 
Doth leave his yellow and lis sere 
Galoshes in the mud! 
outtingndpupstints 

* Ie it true you are as short-sighted as they 
tell me?” asked a summer visiior of a man 
living on the coast of Maine. 

Yes, sir; wuss "n they tell fur. Why, I 
can't tell my own brother standin’ over there 
in th’ pastur’ lot from er cow [” 

———E 

Ma. Bonanza Srevoxu.e. “Who is the 
lady with the swell tarnout?” 

Lory pe Pewpant. “That le her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria.” 

Mu. Bonanza Stavexu.e “Um-m. Seems 
to me I have heard my wife and danghter 
apeak of her 


ON ECONOMY BENT. 


“I LIKE TO LUNCH WITH Barrows, _ His CONVERSATION 15 | 


VERY BRIGHT 


‘TMaT’s ALL RIeUT, BUT. It'S CHEAPER TO GET IT DIRECT 


FROM THE COMIC PAPERS.’ 





“* These inventors are great people,” said Mrs. Hicks. “I dare say 
they'll invent a machine to spank children with yet.” 
‘Very likety,” enid Hicks. “They've already invented torpedoes 
by means of which smal! boys have been blown up. 
— 


“You aren't behaving very well, Tommy,” sald grandpa. “ Do 
you know what I would do if I were a little boy 
like you ?” 

“Yeth, grandpa,” eaid Tommy. “ You'd do the 
thame ath I do, 'canthe if you didn't you wouldn't 
be a little boy like me.” 

“Papa,” said Waiter, “I wish you'd buy me a 
whistle like Georgie’s,” 

“What kind is that, Walter?” 

“Its one with nothing to it but whistle. He 
makes an © of his mouth and blows the whistle 
through it.” 


Why, Jinx, you are getting cross-eyed.” 

I took «ny three children to the cirens 
the other day, and I had to keep my eyes on all three 
rings at once or lose their respect.” 


“ Yes 


ought to have a little girl show as well as 
a chicken show,” sald Mollie. “I deas there's lots 
of people who'd like to see me.” 


“T can always tell what a man eats by looking 
“sald Jariey. 

* Well, What do I eat 7" sald Hawkins. 

ng te a seedy appearance, I should 
” said Jariey. 


at him, 


say 7 cool 


“ You seem worried to-night.” 

Tom. “ Yea; Mabel is here with a sqnint-eyed 
chaperon, and I can't tell for the life of me whether 
she is watching me or not.” 


Jax. 


Fiest Sunvneantre. “What's the use of run- 
ning ? the train is thirty minutes late.” 

Sxoonp Susuneancre. “ Yes; on if we hurry we 
may catch the earlier one, you kno 


Traounn. “ Speli* aopens,’ Johnny.” 
Jounny. “ S4 

Teacurs. “ Tha eli . slappers.’ 
Jounwy. ‘Same thing.” 


Miss Bupp (to Samous pianist). “ That music was 
ry ee THE WAITRESS. 
(ONBIEUR. ROOM DAR SAID HE DIDN'T WANT ANY YELLAR DISH-WATAH IN His'N, 


praise; 
for who but an angel would know divine music?” BUT iF I'D BRING 'IM A CUP OF BLACK COFFEE HE'D GIB ME A QUARTAN.” 


VERY LIKELY. 

“The inventor of the alphabet 
must have been a modest map,’ 
said Hawkins. 

“ Why 80 7” asked Mawson. 

“ Because he began it with A,” 
eaid Hawkins. ‘* Most men would 
have begun it with L.” 


—~—>—_—_ 


“T sec,” said Jarley, as he read 
his news sper, “that Niagara is 
to be by a stock company for 
its water-power.” 

“I ean very well understand 
that,” sald Carraway. “The in- 
exhaustible supply of water there 
must appeal strongly to the , pro- 
moters of a stock compaty. 


~~ 


“TI believe I'd make a foothball- 
ployer it I tried,” said Feienin. 

‘* Bver had any exy 

“Ob yes. T've attended ~ 
receptions lately, and I never have 
any trouble getting to the supper 
table.” 

“T can't see why you charge so 
ape forice. Thecrop has la 

y exceeded the demand this year,” 
com Nained the consumer. 

rue; and that bas made the 

selection of good ice so much the 
harder. We aren't experts forge 
thing,” said the dealer. 


— 


“Shall ae! go abroad this sum- 
mer, Binks ? 


“ Aren't you afraid of the cholera ?” 

“Yes; buat I'd rather get it where it’s fresh than put 
up with the second-hand lot that's ) prophesied for this 
country, if I have to have it at all.” 





“You are filling out marvellously, Hawkins,” said 
Jariey. “Your chest measure moist be three inches 
larger than it was last year.” 

“No,” said a sadly. “It's am inch smaller. 
The apparent growth js due to unpaid bills for my 
family's spring clothes I have in my pockets.” 





“Why do yon throw those fishes back into the 


stream, Barker 7” 
“I'm out for not fish,” sald Barker. ‘The 


more I throw back the more there are to catch." 


eee SE 
“Isn't the baby sweet? He looks good enough to 
eat,’ * said aunty. 
“Well,” said the uncle, ag | into the child's 
mouth for teeth, ‘‘1.don’t know. e 
some yet.” 


isn't very tooth- 





BAGSLEY, THE ENTERPRISING CLOTHIER, 
ASSISTED BY MICKEY THE TRAMP, DE VISES AN 
ADVERTISING SCHEME FOR ALL-FOOLS DAY 


DISCIPLINARY INVENTIONS. 


> 


————_»_—_—_ 


——_— 


—_~——_— 


—— — 


——___—___ 


—_—_——_—— 


——_.>—_—_ 


* Ah, mam'selle, zat is indeed 





MR. NOUVEAU JONES. “We ovuGuTN'T TO HAVE GONE 
INTO SOCIETY: I'M ALMOST AFRAID O° WALK ON THESE 
SKATIN’-RINK FLOORS.” 

MR. SILAS GETTHAR. “Wuy, I Jest sorrowep my 
COLLEGE BOY'S SPIKED SNOES: YOU CAN'T PHAZE OLD SILAS 
WITH ANY oy THESE SOCIE~Y FADS.” 


y/ 


—CdALE 





Muss Brww. “ Do yon know, Mr, Trotter, that you remind me very 
much of a dear friend of nine?” 

Mx. Trorres. “ Indeed ?” 

Muss Bopp. “ Yes; Grace Willoughby. Do vou know her?” 

Me. Teorren. “Oh yes. It mast be a family resemblaneds ele 
promised to be a sister to me.”’ 





MAKING IT BLACK POR HIM. 


THE “Ste HEAH, YOU 1DJOT, 
INTER DAT COFFEE FUR? Is YOU DONE GONE Crazy?” 






































THE BEGINNING OF IT. 

“ Henry, I have something to ray to you.” 

“Go ahead, my dear. I anr all ears. 

Fe kuow you are, but that doesn't alter matters at 

1” 

—__~.>—_ — 

“ Columbne's fleet must have been very interesting,” 
observed Watkins, as he looked at a picture of the 
Santa Maria aud other vessels. 

“Rather noré interesting than fleet, I should say,” 
put in Parker. 















——>.—__—_ 





“We are building boats now in England,” sak the 
Briton, “that can show any boat you can build a clean 
pair of heels any day in the week.” 

“ Well, you, need to,” said the American. “ With 
our new navy, you've got something torun away from 
in case of a rampus.” 


—_—_—»—— 


“ Cholly took a cab the other day just to crose the 
street. 
“ Well, poor fellow, you know he can't swim,” 
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Peter Mew 


THAT WORKS BEAUTIFULLY. 


A FAMILY TYPE. 


HAT YOU MIXIN’ SOOT 
“Ornaz¥? NO. A GEMMAN IN DE DINING- 
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THE CASHMERE SHAWI. 


P the glittering but chilly salons of 
sailles doubtless it was for comfort that 
Josephine wore the cashmere shawls that the 
Egyptian expedition introduced into France, 

which her husband, with his character- 
istic regard for the a of others, pulled 
from her shoulders and put upon the blaze 
of an open fire. These pry | folded, or 
any ine narrow piece o fabric, worn 
as a long scarf, will add sien lines to the 
front of the figure, end short horizontal ones 
not too rigid to the back. 

ood critic says of it: “*To wear it is a 

proof of grace, and it imparts elegance, 
especially to a tall woman. In the old por. 
traits by Sir Joshua a by Gainsbor. 
ough, by Stuart and Copley—further back, in 
the Empire days, by David—the scarf has 
been very effectively used, the long straight 
scarf drawn tightly acrosg the small of the 
back, passing over the elbows, and dropping 
down in front as low as the knees, or lower. 
Nowadays one sees them worn by ladies who 
have relatives in the East, who send them 
scarfs of crape or camel's-bair; and occasion- 
ally the French approach the scarf in the 
style of spring or autumn wraps. It would 
only take half a dozen ladies who have repu- 
tation for good dressing to persistently adopt 
the scarf for others to recognize its grace and 
elegance.” 

The social life of the French Empire be- 
ing comparatively modern, is more near] 
like that of our own time than was Gree 
society. Especially as our grandmothers 
adopted this dress under our own institu- 
tions, we may reasonably look to its imita- 
tion of classic simplicity with a fair prospect 
of finding profitable hints for our own guid- 
ance. We may be sure our grandmothers 
were dignified and beautiful, with an erect 
carria, age and formal manners, whether they 
danced the stately minuet, or, in homelier 
scenes, sitting in narrow-seated high-backed 
colonial chairs. 

Now that so many more fabrics are at com- 
mand than in the early part of the century, 
now that skill in the manufacture of clothing 
is so much more general, we may hope to 


reproduce the charm of our grandmother's | 


gowns without their defects. We should | 
not need to expose health as, perhaps, they | 
did, for we have warm, elastic undergarments | 
that encase the body without interfering with 
its motion or with its intrinsie beauty. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ T00 Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’” Probably because they 
don’t use 


=xcoct ” BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a 
rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most ot alr 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armovr’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


__ Armour & Co., Chicago. — 


Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look .at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog ? 

Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macsetu Co, 





Dresses and Wraps. 
pr A I have ~~ or tcorder 


ps 


course 
4 seal at the right 
We are manufacturers, and 


--—-4 


; Capes $4 to $40; 
Biazer Suits $7 to $90; 
Tatlorsnade Suits $17 to $50; 
Silk Waists, Silk Skirts, ete 
We will send you our cata- 


ee THE. NATIONAL cia CO., 
21 Wooster Street, New v. 





ants 
place. | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


WORTH KNOWING. | 


Ts leavening gas which is the agent em- | 
loyed in causing dough to “rise,” so 
t and palatable food, 


that t = produce lig ae 2 ae 
ic acid, which, when 


is, as a rule, carbo 
formed through the agency of pure and ap P| 
proved materials, has a refreshing and invi 
orating effect upon the stomach, and is a -| 
rect assistance to digestion. This gas can be | 
formed by fermentation—as in the old-fash- 
1oned use of yeast in bread-making; but in 
these modern days it ig formed much more | 
quickly and on the instant, as it were, in an- | 
other way. The convenient article of com- | 
merce for this purpose is baking powder, 
which produces carbonic-acid gas through 
the action of an acid upon a carbonate. It | 
will readily be seen, therefore, that the source 
of this acid is the all important and essential | 
feature of a perfect, wholesome, and effective 
leavening agent. 
The Royal Baking Powder Company, | 
through a patented process which it owns, is 
enabled to extract the acid required in the 
manufacture of its powder direct from grapes. 
No other than th it acid-is used in its 
composition. The of this acid, together 


*with an equally careful selection and prep- 


aration of the remaining ingredients of the 
powder regardless of labor and expense, is 
the secret of the chemical purity and leaven- 
ing power of the Royal Baking Powder as 
established by the tests of government chem- 
ists and others, and is the great reason why | 
it has become a favorite in nearly every | 
American home for the production of the 
nice, sweet, light, flaky, digestible bread, bis. | 
cuit, etc., for which it has become famous. 








he saddest of the year," 


ben trom fe 
For id! a i 


kly disappear ; 
qOund his humble home 
ing waxeth rife, 





shorter and less ex vag, ® 
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“te Lmahenehate dove have come, And 
cscenesa man Bat he'll return at even 


1¢1i her work his busy busy. BOLD DUST 


GOLuD Dust ‘W ASHING POWDER | 


Makes radical change in a household by maki 


Made only by N.., K. FAIRBANK ¢ & 52» SHICAGO, 


oat Tete lcninge- 
entide ~ 


smile we trust, 





ng, weeks encien, 
today Sold everywhere. 

















3 Magic Scale, the popa- 
Talloring Lif mary clltustraved cir 
Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Lil, 


days 0 nm trial 
lar Ladies’ 
cular free. 





FOR BABY’S BATH 


**One can hardly recommend too often anythin 

No mother who has ever me 
Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to require | 
In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, 


Packer's Tar Soap. 
without it. 
repetition here. 


that is as valuable in the nursery as 
it for her babies would willingly do 


in relieving the’| 


itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare. 


Christine Terhune Herrick. | 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 





qT he Magic Darning Machine. 


HIS machine, which is a perfect hand loom, 


can be operated by either man, woman, or 
child better and within one-tenth of the 


time required by the old way of darning. 
This machine will mend any fabric, whether | 
silk, linen, worsted, or cotton, and is particu- 


larly 


wear, 


apted for repairing stockings, under- 
ble linens, curtains, etc.,and for fancy | 


work it has no equal. 
Each darner is packed in a handsome box, 


with instructions to operate it; 
| Patented ‘Oct. 4, 1887; Dec. 24,1893 “April-ss, and a card of yarn gratis. 


1890; May 24, 1892. 
PRIicH, - - 


two needles 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Sold by Dry-Goods, Notion, Fancy-Goods, and Jewelry establishments. 


Should you 


fail to obtain them in your city, remit us $1, and loc. postage stamps, 
and we will mail you one, postpaid. 


The Magic Darning Machine Co., 


MALE 
or AL 


AND FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. 
Worth Street, Room 54. 


273 Church Street, New York, 
Call or address at our distributing branch, 





You don’t know 
what PERFECTION IN COCOA means 


until you have tried 


bn HoutentsGcoa 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 
Highly Digestible and Nutritious. 
water or milk. 


with boiling 


Made instantly 





Thy 5 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in every respect. 

M& Long soft fur. Silver Whito 
== or Grey. Suitable for eny 


LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
i 90 High St., Columbus, O 








BUTTERMILK 








TOILET SOAP | 


OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who have 
used it Pronounce it the Best Soap 
in the World for the 


COMPLEXION. 


Excels any 2% cent Soap. Ask 
your Dealer for it. Full size 
sample, 12 cents. 


COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
84 Adams Street, Chicago. 
| 
Removes Moth, 
Beautifies the pan am i Vasqualied. 


RRY’S PIMPLE CURE~-=Magical 
. Removes Pimples, Muddy look. 


Pests errs ior 








guarantee 
ticket calls for 
another pair free if the tips wear 
out first. 
THE 
“KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED” 
Silk Gloves 


are all sold guaranteed. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York; he will see that you get 
them. 





Are solid gold, standard quality and 

stylish. A thousand patterns. Each ring 
stamped inside with “three rings” @iip, the 
guarantee of the oldest ring makers in America. 
lf your jeweler don’t keep them, and won't 
send for them, send us your money,and we will 
deliver them through the nearest reliable jeweler. 


P=) 


“Santa Maria ™ Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and penta, 
Circlet of lucky moonstones a’ od aocthee ns any color, $3.00. 


M.B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


| Indispensable i in 


Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife kyows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now, these require a 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


CENT SENT BE 


“CROWN” 
aor yor sal 


tal if you wis 
ree eager 











HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. 


ENGRAVED By Cu. BAvDE FROM THE ParntTiNe BY RvuBENS IN THE MusEUM OF ANTWERP.—(See Pace 258.) 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


AT THE SEPULCHRE. 


ENGRAVED By Cu. BaupE From THe PaINTING BY ANDREA DEL Sarto IN THE PaLazzo Prrtr, FLorence.—[See Pace 258.] 








USEFUL RECEIPTS 

Plum Pudding Th English make their 
plum pudding some time before it is to be 
used be put on early in the 
and boiled for many hours. The 
veceipt we here give and have often used our | 
selves isan American improvement, we think 
und has the advantage of being so dige sstible | 
that dyspeptics may partake of it, 
cases, with impunity Two hours’ steady | 
boiling is enough to cook it to perfection, 
although it will not be hurt by being kept 
longer over the fire lhe size given is fora | 
company of twenty persons, and if any is | 
left, it is always better the second day, sliced 
and stewed in sauce Seed enough raisins to 
heaping full; prepare 
of dried currants, a half-pint of pre- 
| citron cut into small pieces, and a 
pis f peeled apples chopped fine; add a 
pound of butter, creamed, or the same quan 
tity of fresh beef suet nicely shredded, and 


and then it must 


noroing 


in most | 


fli @ quart measure 


1 pint 


n heaping quart of stale light bread crumbs 
If it is more convenient to measure. than 
weigh, 1 pine of butter or suet is the right 


quan Beat up light and separately the 


whites and yolks of 8 eggs; mix them in a 
large bow! or tray, with 1 eenpeenied of salt, 
without which ingredient the best-made plum 


pudding will be insipid. Add a half-pint 
cup of sugar and 1 nutmeg grated up very 
fine. Have ready a light quart of sifted flour; 
with some of it flour your fruit thoroughly 
Proceed to mix as follows: having your well 
beaten eggs ready in their proper receptacle, 
add to them a pint of milk, then stir in the 
floured fruit, creamed butter, and bread 
crumbs, justly putting in just enough sifted 
flour to make the mass stick together in a 
lump rhis will probably consume about 
he quart provided. Next dip your pudding 
cloth of stoutest muslin or jeans in boiling 


hot water, and dredge over the inside a thick 
coating of flour Put your pudding into it; 
tie up tightly, but at the same time leave 
room for it to swell. Have plenty of boiling 


watet which must be filled 
same if it boils away too 
By inverting a plate in the bottom 
of your pot you will be sure that the pudding 
cannot stick to the bottom and burn, and if 
you have a strong cloth tied with trustwor- 
thy twine, water cannot get in—the two 
wors mishaps that can befall the inexperi- 
tcsumé of ingredients: 1 quart 
of raisins, 1 pint of sliced citron, 1 pint of 
ch — apples, 1 pint of dried currants, 1 
pin of milk, a teaspoonful of salt,1 quart of 
bere aa crombs, 1 quart of flour, 8 eggs, 1 pint 
of butter, a cupful of sugar 

Best Sauce for Plum Pudding.—Take half 

pound of butter, wash the salt from it, and * 
cream till very light; stir in three-quarters 
of a pound of brown sugar and the beaten 
yolk of an egg; simmer over a slow fire or 
mn the back of a stove for a few minutes, 
and when at boiling heat add a half-pint of | 
good cooking wine. Serve in a sauce-boat 
und sprinkle nutmeg over the surface. 

If you would serve your pudding in true 
old English style, have ready a gill of pure 
iicohol, and the pudding being turned out in 
1 large and handsome platter, just as the 
servant enters the dining-room let another 
person outside the door be furnished with a 
lighted match. Having poured the alcohol 
over the pudding, ignite it with the match, | 
and a beautiful leaping blue flame will glad- | 
den the eyes of the beholders, awing the 
children present, and usher in a feast fit for 
King Arthur himself 

Almond Filling for Layer Cake.—Blanch a 
pound of almonds, reserve a dozen, and chop 
tine the remainder. Beat the whites of 3 
eggs, adding gradually a scant cup of pow 
dered sugar. When stiff enough to stand 
», save out enough to ice the top of the 
cake, and mix’the chopped almonds with the 
rest. Spread this between the layers, and 
cover the top with the reserved portion. 
Split in two the dozen whole almonds, and 
arrange in a garland in the icing while soft. 


In a roomy pot, 
up again with the 


much 


enced cook 


alone 





ADVERTISEMENTS. i 


| Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough, Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “Con-| | 
sumption from negject.” 


Scott's Emulsion 


not only stops a cold but it is re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 





| Scott's Emulsion is the | 
richest of fat-foods yet | 
\the eastest fat-food to| 
take. it arvests waste| 














and builds up healthy | | 
flesh. | ‘| 


sa 


HARPER’S 





Which is longer ? 


Zo the eye the lower of the above, No. 
2, seems to be the longer, but actual 
measurement proves it to be precisely 
the same length as No, 1. 

Zo the eye, bread, cake or bis- 
cuit made with an Alum or Ammonia 
baking powder may /vok very nice, 
but made with 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


it will be finer grained, will kecp 
moist and fresh longer, and will not 
have a bitter or unpleasant taste; 


and above all, it will be perfectly 
wholesome. 


Copyricht. 


boy had 
La Grippe. He went out 
too soon, and I never heard 
any one cough so hard as 
he did. I gave him Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption, 
which helped him imme- 
diately. The next Fall he 


had Measles, followed by a very bad 


Cough. Again I gave him Piso’s 
Cure, and he is now a sound, hearty 
boy.—MARGARET E. OVERHALL, 


Mountain Gap, Va., Feb. 20, 1893. 





















m agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
on oan pack: wl Druggists on a guarantee or 


sent by mail $1.00. 
KON NO =: Xo Elegant T TOOTH iH RENDER, 
a 0 Wel Le Roy, N., ¥. 





On Lake Chautauqua, Ud0 feet above sea-level. 
A Winter and Summer resort of pe 

separate sanitarium treatment by strictly regular 
A New Principle A to 

Throat and Lungs. 


repent 
by prevailing methods, also strated 


stay will prove superiority over any climatic change 
Personal i of 


sion 





en EEERE NCES 
DANIELS, M.D.. Buffalo, N 






Cc. M. 


UTINE 


My 13-) 
year - old | 


| 


} 





Now Open. 
culiar excellence, including 
and Diseases of 


of Medical Commission 
folder and —e of patients cured sent on 


. ¥.; &. G. DORR, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
JOHN DAMBACK,M D.. Buffalo, x Va ‘we, AC RONYN M.D..Dumtirk.N.Y. 


BAZAR 


Kolumbus 
le 


Kodaks. 


What’s Worth seeing is worth remem- 
bering. There will be so much worth 
seeing and remembering at the 
World's Fair that you'll forget the 
best part of it. But you can preserve 
each scene if you'll “press the bution.” 


The Kodak is the World's Fair camera. 
As neither plates nor films will be sold 
on the Exposition grounds the photog- 
rapher must carry his ammunition 
with him. This the Kodaker can 
easily do. His roll gf film capable of 
taking 100 pictures#weighs but a few 
ounces—no bulky glass plates and 
holders with a liability of breakage. 
Take a Kodak with you. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Send Postal for ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
**Kolumbus Kodaks."’ 












Alfred Peats 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15e 

Per roll, all with wide borders and 

ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 

= pvtnedmen pd fener = 
Langs ne 


Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, 


Wall Paper Merchant, 
Chicago. 


436-133 W. [Madison St., 
» go~g2 W. 13th St., New York. 


4UGT THE THING FOR THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 





ready for ase; eed J room 
in in your lngesg ing itin- 
abi valuable to travelers and 
outers. Price $1.00 
POSTAGE PREPAID 
HEWITT & DRAKE 
CHICAGO, ILL 
?.0. Gox 327 AGENTS WANTED 
Natural Curt Bangs, $3.00. Parted 
5 or Wave ly Ladies, 
according to length and qual; phage 35 
— pA Gents’ W 
£5 00. sample hair. 
Balm » , Tordes for Complexion, 50 


cents each 


B. C. STREML ce., 
191 Wabash Ave., Ckscses, Tm. 











BEAUTY AND PURITY 


Beauty of skin and purity of blood go 
hand in hand. No greater blessing than a 
skin without blemish, and a body nourished by 
pure blood, is vouchsafed to man or woman. 
It is the foundation of health and happiness. 
To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, and restore 
the hair, no agency in the world of medicine 
is so speedy, economical, and unfailing as the 
Cuticura Remepies. Everything about 
them inspires confidence. They are abso- 
lutely pure,and may be used on the youngest 
infant. They afford immediate relief in the 
most agonizing of itching and burning ecze- 
mas, and other itching, scaly, and crusted skin 
and scalp diseases. They prevent inflamma- 
tion and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, and 
oily skin. They speedily cure humors of the 
blood and skin with loss of hair, whether sim- 
ple,scrofulous, hereditary, or ulcerative. They 
cleanse the system of all impurities by internal 
and external medication, and constitute the 
most effective treatment of modern times. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, soc.; Soap, 
2sc.; ResoLvenr, $1.00. 

Druc anp Cuemicat Cor- 
raga, 


Boston. 
Lame Fay Seep anid Tale "hg gage, 
Rey Es 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


oung Again. 
ven LOPTIE'S 
SALVATORIUM 


White, Guy, 0 or 
Paded Hair to its natural color 





testimon: 
glam: NN) Y.; May oo 


and virtues of your Salvatorium 
to restore gray and faded har 
to its original color and beauty 
From 


wap Semanal 2 e by 
use, I it is all 
it—a restorer par excellence, superior to to all oe y wk 


tirely free from mi so often used f ane peepeee 
THERON BRADFO Db, M.D 
by express on receipt of price, $1.00 





Send for catalogue—sent 
per bottle. Agents wanted, 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON, 

__ Syracuse, N.Y. 


A HEALTH RESORT 


1400 feet above the sea. Unsur- 
passed in beauty of location, sur- 
roundings orsanitary conditions 

ths, massage, electrical, and 
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Try Oxzyn | 









results hitherto unk and inp ibl 
application. wo weeks’ 
7 = 2 net eempEny spgnetion for admis- 


% physician especially invited. A 





STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 


NE FAY 





‘Special Powdro Je Riz 
Prequsel wah Vamath bs CH. 9A. tertow 9,7. ; 
NONE 


the word e FiaSChe and the signature CH. PAY. 







Ba’ 

all approved forms of practice 

employed. A true home for wo- 

men needing rest and skilled 

—< treatment. Write resi- 
Sa sician, J.D. Mitchell, 

. Hornell, N. Y., 


aid - 
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HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s ’s Herbal E Embrocation 


h Cure without 
7 ° mga & ot 
Co. litem eM. ° 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s § 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfige 
urements from face and 
body, withont injaring 1 
Skin, which neither electricit 
nor any of the advertised poi- 
sonons staffs can accom plixh. 
_ Address MME. JULIAN, P.O. Branch H, N. Y. 








18th Edition, postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey. and the Remedy. 
oy oe HARLEY PARKER,F ” A.S. 
AP. lone & Co., so1s ‘Arch St. Philada., Pa 
« Every one should read "—Athenaum, 
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ASTHMA Sure 





tng rn 














